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One grease for many uses— 
ESSO MULTI-PURPOSE GREASE H simplifies maintenance 


For all types of maintenance-of-way equipment 
.. . ESSO MULTI-PURPOSE GREASE H. It is an ideal 
lubric 
cleaners, tampers, cribbers, screeners and many 
other pieces of machinery, including automotive 


ant for such diverse equipment as ballast 


THREE IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES back the use of ESSO 
MULTI-PURPOSE GREASE H: 


1. 





Outstanding in quality, it has been proved on the road and in 
the lab in a multitude of applications. Meeting the rigid require- 
ments for automotive wheel bearings, it performs equally well in 
applications requiring a general purpose grease. 

ONE grease performs in many applications, eliminating the 
need for a large variety of greases. It prevents application of 
the wrong grease and possible damage to machinery. 

Storage and handling problems are reduced to a minimum, re- 
sulting in greater economy. It is easier to protect a single con 
tainer of ESSO MULTI-PURPOSE GREASE H against con 
tamination than several partially empty special-purpose drums. 


This machine for excavating intertrack ballast is only one of the many different types 
of track maintenance 





equipment lubricated with ESSO MULTI-PURPOSE GREASE H 


and construction equipment. The use of one 
grease instead of many is more efficient, more 
economical. Because of these benefits, more and 
more railroads have come to use and depend on 
ESSO MULTI-PURPOSE GREASE H. 





RAILROAD PRODUCTS 


Valuable years of experience in research and development, along with continual testing on the road 


and in the lab, stand back of the outstanding performance of famous Esso Railroad Products. 











Mode/ 22 Automatic Switch Stands 
keep things rolling at Fort Richmond 


This throat in the Reading’s Port Richmond, Phila- 
delphia, yard hums with activity when they’re load- 
ing a ship or barge with coal. Cars roll smoothly 
down the ladder track and on to the “barney” which 
pushes them up to the dumper, with no time out to 
throw switch-stand levers this way or that. 

This is a made-to-order task for Bethlehem’s 
Model 22 Automatic stand, and here you see one of 
the many that keep things rolling at Port Richmond. 
This compact little stand was expressly designed 
for run-through service, and what a job it does! 

After the car-wheels have kicked the switch points 
toward the new position, Model 22’s powerful spring 
mechanism completes the movement and holds the 
points in the new position. While the target has 
turned to show the new indication, the throwing 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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lever stays right as it was before the run-through. 

Faving-point operations can be handled by throw- 
ing the lever, just as with any other stand. This inter- 
changeable feature makes the Model 22 railroading’s 
most verstile switch stand. There’s no maintenance 
problem, either, except for an occasional oiling. 

If run-through movements figure in your road’s 
operations, Bethlehem’s Model 22 can speed things 
up, and probably save money too. A Bethlehem 
engineer will gladly furnish additional informa- 
tion and arrange a demonstration for you. He can 
be reached through our nearest sales office. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel rporation 
Export Distributor, Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 











The engineering 
behind the engineer 


















TWO TRAINS MAKE A SIMPLE MEET—at least it looks sim- 
ple. But the man controlling the signals and switches 
may be hundreds of miles away. He’s not only directing 
this meet, but is also controlling traffic over the entire 
railroad. 

The modern UNION C.T.C. system that makes this 
possible is a masterpiece of precision engineering. It 
represents many years of the combined efforts of 
UNION’s research and development engineers, appli- 
cation engineers and traffic control engineers. These 
men are recognized leaders in their field. 

When you install equipment bearing the US&S 
trademark, you are certain of— 


Quality First... TO LAST 
UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


Swissvale, Pennsylvania 
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New accounting techniques help all operations .............:..::0000+++ p. 9 


Concensus of several top accounting and finance officers is that 
centralization, where it’s coupled with the tools of modern tech- 
nology, pays off in better railroading. 


Southern to take some rate increases .............ccccccccceseseeeeseeseseeeees p.10 


President DeButts says his road won’t boost its prices where it’s 
going to drive business off the road. But many items will not 
be “flagged out”. 


Roddewig, Mathews fill top AWR, C&EI posts ..........0.0.cccceeeeeees p.13 


Former succeeds Daniel P. Loomis who has moved on to the AAR. 
New C&EI chief has been general counsel, a job Mr. Roddewig 
also held. 


To combat rust—Protection can save $400 million ..................:06. p.18 


There seems no more fertile ground than in corrosion control to 
cut maintenance costs. Here’s what is being done on many fronts 
in this multi-phased campaign. 


What paint-makers’ research does for you .................cccccccceeeees p.25 


For almost every use under most conditions there’s a suitable 
coating of some sort. That’s the result of wide-ranging studies and 
new discoveries in the paint industry. 


For protecting freight cars—paint or mastic? ................c.0ceeee p.33 


Bright, bold colors that give a road identity—or more utilitarian 
coatings designed to last and last? There are sound arguments on 
both sides. 


New weapon snuffs out hot box fire oo... ccc cccceeeeeeeeeetteeeens p.34 


A lightweight can filled with a dry chemical has been tested by 
the Illinois Central and found to do the job. 


The Action Page—Stop the rust; it’s money saved ..................0005 p.58 


It’s a calamity for railroads to pay a $400 million bill every year 
when anti-corrosion prescriptions are available. Rust-preventive 
investment is a modest outlay considering its use. 


Short and Significant 





Those Hudson River commuter ferries 


for the New York Central, Susquehanna and Erie were still afloat 
last week but spinning haplessly in an eddying tide of conflicting 
legal moves. Okayed by the ICC for discontinuance, they were 
kept running on the orders of New Jersey authorities. 
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JUDGE IT by the company it keeps 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS @ ILLINOIS CENTRAL © CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE,ST. PAUL & PACIFIC @ ELGIN, 
JOLIET & EASTERN ® ATCHISON TOPEKA & SANTA FE @ BALTIMORE & OHIO @ BALTIMORE & OHIO CHICAGO TERMINAL 
® NORTHERN PACIFIC © TEXAS & PACIFIC @ 
CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN @ ALASKA R.R. 
© U.S. STEEL CORP. © GREAT NORTHERN e@ 
FORT WORTH & DENVER © CHICAGO, BURLINGTON 
& QUINCY @® DELAWARE & HUDSON @ CENTRAL 
OF GEORGIA @ PENNSYLVANIA R.R. @© CHICAGO 


& EASTERN ILLINOIS © MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS @ 





WESTERN MARYLAND @ MISSOURI-KANSAS -TEXAS 
® MISSOURI PACIFIC @© CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND 
& PACIFIC @ ST. LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO @ LEHIGH 
VALLEY @© BUTTE,ANACONDA & PACIFIC @ FLORIDA 
EAST COAST @© ORINOCO MINING CO. @ DELAWARE, 
LACKAWANNA & WESTERN @® DAVENPORT, 


ROCK ISLAND & NORTHWESTERN @ NEW YORK 





CENTRAL @ BOSTON & MAINE © CHESAPEAKE & 





OHIO © DULUTH, MISSABE & IRON RANGE @ 


PHELPS DODGE CORP. @ LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE © UNION PACIFIC © PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE © MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS 


“THE JACKSON TRAGK MAINTAINER 


The list of JACKSON TRACK MAINTAINER users recc!s like a large portion of “‘Who'’s Who 
in Railroads”. And the reason for it is this: WHENEVE2 EXPERIENCED TRACK MEN INVESTIGATE, 


THEY FIND CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE THAT THE JACKSON TRACK MAINTAINER 
PUTS UP PERFECT TRACK IN A WIDER RANGE OF BALLAST AND CONDITIONS THAN 
ANY OTHER TAMPING EQUIPMENT. Let us furnish you with the complete facts or tell you where 


you can see these machines in action. How about picking up that phone, right now? 


JACKSON VIBRATORS, INE. LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, six months 


hc Ai ie ee $5,233,825,887 

NI ae oA Set sa st oid lees 5,236,344,953 
Operating expenses, six months 

Le jh Eee $4,110,382,398 

RO stele nd oe bee au 4,037,305,569 
Taxes, six months 

2, Se $541,759,233 

FO ieee y ies 5 ee 558,823,136 
Net railway operating income, six months 

a ght eT OEE Pee $450,303,531 

FPO arora duis s 6;0.56 > 511,593,738 
Net income estimated, six months 

kk tae aS a $345,000,000 

FOO oh s eatc aay. <a 404,000,000 
Average price 20 railroad stocks 

August 13, 1957 ..... 90.19 

August 14, 1956 ..... 102.39 


Carloadings revenue freight 
Thirty-one weeks, 1957 21,289,312 
Thirty-one weeks, 1956 21,985,916 
Average daily freight car surplus 


Wk. ended Aug. 10, 1957 11,602 

Wk. ended Aug. 11, 1956 16,170 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Wk. ended Aug. 10, 1957 3,273 

Wk. ended Aug. 11, 1956 6,115 
Freight cars on order 

("ge Sk. aa 91,810 

eet Mb as vs 129,409 
Freight cars delivered 

Six months, 1957 .... 51,411 

Six months, 1956 .... 33,189 

oa 


Advertising Sales Department 


Duane C. Salisbury, vice-president, direc- 
tor of sales 

New York 7, N.Y., 30 Church st. 
WO-4-3060 
J. S. Vreeland, vice-president, F, T. 
Baker, W. E. Glasby, J. C. Lyddy 

Chicago 3, Ill, 79 W. Monroe st, 
RA-6-0794 
J. R. Thompson, vice-president, J. W. 
Crossett, J. D. Dolan, W. J. Gatenby 

Cleveland 13, Ohio, Terminal Tower, 

MA-1-4455, H. H. Melville, vice-president 
C. J. Fisher, H. M. Blunt 

Atlanta 9, Ga., 22 Eighth st., N.E, 
J. S. Crane 

Dallas 19, Tex., 3908 Lemmon ave, 
Lakeside 2322, Joseph Sanders 

Los Angeles 17, Cal., 1151 W. Sixth st., 
MA-6-0553, Fred Klaner, Jr, B. J. 
Erickson 

Portland 5, Ore., 1220 S.\W. Morrison, 
CA-7-4993, L. B. Conaway 

San Francisco 4, Cal., 244 California st., 
GA-1-7004, Lewis Vogler 

London E. C., 1 Eng., 103 Newgate st., 
Sibley-Field Publishing Co., Ltd. 

Frankfort am Main (16), West Germany, 

Wittelsbacher Allee 60 
Georg J. Linder 
Continental European Representative 


Subscription to railroad employees only in 
U.S. possessions, Canada and Mexico, $4 
one year, $6 two years, payable in ad- 
vance and postage paid. To railroad em- 
ployees elsewhere in the western hemis- 
phere, $10 a year, in other countries, $15 
a year. Single copies 50c, except special 
issues. Concerning subscriptions write 
R. C. Van Ness, Circulation Director, 30 
Church st., New York 7. 
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‘Pattern’ suits Train Dispatchers... 


They have agreed to a three-year wage contract based on the 
settlement established with other brotherhoods during 1956-1957 
negotiations. It’s a package wage boost of 2614-cents for ATDA’s 
3,300 members. 


National Defense Transportation Award .. . 


will go this year to Donald J. Russell, president of the Southern 
Pacific. It will be presented in Washington, November 21, at the 
annual dinner of the National Defense Transportation Associa- 
tion, which makes the award annually to the person making 
“the most outstanding contribution in the preceding year to the 
solution of emergency transportation problems affecting national 
defense.” The announcement cited several “typical” Russell con- 
tributions to military and civil transportation. 


“The nice things they say about us... 


greatly over-balance the bad” Long Island President Goodfellow 
said of the road’s commuting public in a “birthday” message to 
LIRR employees. He was celebrating the third anniversary of the 
Long Island’s renascence (from bankruptcy) on August 12, 1954. 
If the next quarter is as good as the first, he said, “we’re going to 
have a mighty good railroad.” 


Turbine in Chicago... 
Union Pacific may display the first of its 30 new gas turbine- 
electric units in Chicago this fall. General Electric is building the 
8,500-hp units at Erie, Pa. (Railway Age, Feb. 25, 1957). 


Rio Grande buys television . . . 


equipment including a camera and remote control monitor to 
enable the west yardmaster at Roper yard (Denver) to view part 
of the yard now blocked by a diesel shop. After testing here to 
ascertain its capabilities, the TV will be tested in other Rio Grande 
yards. 


Latest trucker merger... 
involves purchase of T. S. C. Motor Freight Line of Houston, Tex., 
by the Ryder System, parent of the Great Southern Trucking 
Company, a leading southeastern common carrier. The purchase 
adds 3,000 miles of highway routes to the Ryder network and 
about 500 trucks and a like number of employees. 


Here’s a switch: Grade crossing replaces bridge 


Illinois Commerce Commission authorized establishment of a 
grade crossing in place of an existing overhead bridge carry- 
ing State Aid Route 12-A over GM&O tracks near Alton, Il. 
Reasoning: Aged bridge plus light highway traffic plus light 
rail traffic (GM&O cutoff line) plus automatic crossing protec- 
tion made grade crossing practical, economical solution. 











R-S JOURNAL STOPS 


average better than 6,000,000 car miles per setout... 


a FAR BETTER RECORD than 


with any other journal box device! 





Stabilization of bearing assembly 
provides a low-cost means 

of getting better bearing 
performance, FAST 


oRE than 3,000 freight cars are now 
M equipped with Magnus Journal Stops. 
These cars have chalked up more than 32,000 
car months of service — with only 6 bearing 
failures. That’s an average of better than 
SIX MILLION CAR-MILES per setout. And 
it’s a performance record that you can’t beat 
with any other type of freight car bearing, 
regardless of price! 


Journal Stops make this kind of perform- 
ance possible because they eliminate the 
major cause of bearing trouble — excessive 


MAGNUS 


Solid Bearings 





fore-and-aft movement of the journal within 
the box. Bolted to the box on either side of 
the journal, they prevent axle displacement 
even under the most severe switching and 
braking impacts. Bearing, wedge and lubri- 
cator stay in place all the time — assuring 
an uninterrupted oil film, greatly prolonged 
bearing life and reduced wheel flange wear. 


For complete information on R-S Journal 
Stops, write to Magnus Metal Corporation, 
111 Broadway, New York 6; or 80 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4. 
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THE RAILWAY WEEK 


WITH CENTRALIZED, MODERNIZED ACCOUNTING .. . 


RAILWAY AGE 


The Industry's Newsweekly 





New Techniques Aid All Operations 


The drift toward more and more cen- 
tralized accounting activities—accelerated 
in postwar years by the swift current of 
technology—is all to the good for overall 
railroad operations. That’s the impres- 
sion you get from comments on the sub- 
ject by several leading railroad account- 
ing and finance officers. 

“The modern concept of railroad ac- 
counting and statistics,” according to IIli- 
nois Central Vice-President and Comp- 
troller Frank E. Martin, “envisions not 
only the customary functioning of routine 
bookkeeping, but in addition includes fact 
finding and interpretation in a uniform 
and realistic manner as an aid to man- 
agement.” 

Centralization, Mr. Martin holds, has 
enhanced his department’s value in pro- 
viding control figures to the division super- 
intendent despite elimination of the close 
working relationship the superintendent 
formerly enjoyed with the division ac- 
countant. Modern reproduction methods 
and the newer types of business machines 
tied in with superior communications, Mr. 
Martin contends, give the division super- 
intendent the information he needs. As 
a dividend, he continues, centralization 
has brought uniformity to accounting pro- 
cedures. 

Analyzing the developments in railroad 
accounting in recent years, the vice-presi- 
dent of one progressive road commented 
that the division superintendent of the 
days when the division accountant was a 
standard position “has become almost a 
dodo bird.” 

“The technologies and environment of 
today,” he asserted, “make the type of 
control formerly exercised by a division 
superintendent archaic.” 

“Functional specialists” have been bred 
in railroad accounting departments in the 
trend for specialized accounting services 
he went on, and they are able “to review 
the operations of an entire system and to 
direct significant information to the points 
where action can be most effectively 
taken.” 

P. J. Kendall, vice-president and gen- 
eral auditor, Southern Pacific, reports 
that centralization has not reduced the 
control figures furnished division super- 
intendents and staff. Each SP division’s 
expenditures are accounted for separately, 
he notes. 

“We do not hesitate in saying that our 
accounting processes will continue to be 
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greatly improved by furthering the use of 
present electronic machines and by use of 
new machines as they become available. 
This will result in providing superintend- 
ents as well as management generally with 
more valuable information than they re- 
ceive today and [did] at an earlier date.” 
The Canadian Pacific, which abolished 
the division accounting offices back in 
1933, feels that it is “implicit” in its 
broadening use of modern accounting 
machines and communications facilities 
that “the new procedures will provide 
improvements in the quantum, nature and 
presentation of information useful for 
managerial decisions at all levels.” 
Centralization in railroading is not 
unique to accounting, Rock Island Gen- 
eral Auditor H. H. Siddall points out: 
“operational functions have also been con- 
solidated and authority centralized under 
various major departments. Top manage- 
ment today is in closer touch with the de- 
tailed operation of the system as a whole 
than it was 25 years ago and it looks to 


the accounting department to furnish sys- 
tem statistics quicker and in more detail 
than it was possible to get under the divi- 
sion accounting plan.” 

He admits that the division superintend- 
ent can’t get some of the information he 
used to as quickly as he might like but, 
Mr. Siddall goes on, the “benefits accru- 
ing” to top management from automated, 
centralized accounting activities, “out- 
weigh what might be lost to the division 
staff.” 

Further progress in mechanization of 
accounting, Mr. Siddall holds, may out- 
strip procedures now considered modern. 

“Rather than furnish large volumes of 
comparative figures that take time to ana- 
lyze,” he thinks, “possibly it will be de- 
sirable to furnish only exceptions to the 
norm which is really what the operating 
official is primarily interested in. This can 
only be accomplished in a_ centralized 
headquarters . . . and operational control 
figures will eventually be furnished much 
more readily and in simpler form than 








Miniature N&W Whistles Stop Show at Roanoke 


Norfolk & Western President R. H. Smith 
(second from right) inspects miniature 
train display which proved a big attrac- 
tion at trade fair during Roanoke Dia- 
mond Jubilee celebration. Mock-up is to 
be kept intact for use by road in future 


promotions. With Mr. Smith are (left to 
right) L. E. Ward, N&W industrial and 
agricultural manager and vice-chairman 
of festival; J. J. Adams, N&W industrial 
agent and Jubilee co-director; and Shields 
Johnson, Jubilee president, 
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Alco Lays Out ‘Progressive Station’ Facilities 


Scale model shows Alco Products’ loco- 
motive assembly building as it will be 
organized on rearrangement of manufac- 
turing facilities at Schenectady. Moderni- 
zation of general welding shop, sub-assem- 
bly and truck shop, and miscellaneous 


machine shop is to be completed in Decem- 
ber at $1 million cost. Subsequent reha- 
bilitation of other buildings will provide 
for flow of materials through “progressive 
station assembly lines” in fabrication 
process, company says. 





under either the present or divisional ac- 
counting plan.” 

Another road reports that in its cen- 
tralization “we have eliminated all ac- 
counting personnel from the traffic and 
operating departments so that this [ac- 
counting] department is the sole source for 
operational control purposes.” 

[his and other roads have turned to so- 
called “responsibility accounting” in which 
a set of books is kept for ICC reporting 


Southern to Take Some Rate 


purposes while simultaneous reports are 
made charging to control areas only those 
expenses for which jurisdiction is held. 
Accounting information is speeded up 
while more accurate and thorough statis- 
tical reports are made possible, advocates 
maintain. 

The Pennsylvania and the Great North- 
ern are among those roads tending toward 
responsibility accounting. It is part of the 
PRR activity in the formation of methods 


‘Flags out’ on advances which might result in traffic losses— 
Other southern-territory roads follow suit — Corresponding rate 


hike expected in Canada 


Last week’s developments in the Ex 
Parte 206 case revealed that the Southern 
will take many of the freight-rate in- 
creases authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its decision of Aug- 
ust 6. 

Along with other railroads in Southern 
territory, however, it advised the commis- 
sion that the authorized increases (Rail- 
way Age, Aug. 12, p. 9) will be foregone 
in whole or in part on more than 49 
commodities. The advice came in an 
application for relief from tariff-publish- 
ing rules which other southern-territory 


10 


roads are understood to have joined after 
the Southern’s position became known. 

The relief sought was granted by the 
commission. It gave the southern-ter- 
ritory roads five additional days to file 
tariffs making the increases effective Aug- 
ust 26. They are thus authorized to file 
on 10-days’ notice, instead of the 15 days 
provided in the commission’s report. 
Tariffs of eastern and western roads 
were filed on the 15-day basis. 

Omissions from the “flag-out” list indi- 
cated that the Southern (and thus other 
southern-territory roads) will take the 


and procedures and centralized data proc- 
essing departments. Comptroller H. J. 
Ward reports that it is the road’s plan to 
be able to “pinpoint expenditures to par- 
ticular areas . . . in order to control ex- 
penses and establish a base for budget 
forecasting.” 

J. A. Tauer, GN vice-president and 
comptroller, states that “it is our thinking 
that we will eventually be able to provide 
still better and more timely information 
with the use of electronic equipment such 
as the ‘Univac.’ It is hoped that even- 
tually, through the medium of common 
language equipment” and the use of re- 
sponsibility accounting that cost informa- 
tion can be provided for superintendents 
and other departments with a resultant 
“closer budgetary control.” 

From another major road comes the 
word that centralization has not impaired 
efficiency but has facilitated use of mod- 
ern machines. Use of such equipment, it 
is held, will “enable us to provide infor- 
mation not previously available with re- 
spect to such questions as revenue freight 
movements, materials control and labor 
statistics. That is, it will provide the in- 
formation required for improved control 
at the management level.” 

“A gradual return to decentralized lo- 
cations for the preparation of source in- 
formation” is the prediction of a mid- 
western road vice-president who stresses 
the value of the close contact that former- 
ly existed between division accountant 
and division superintendent. 

Such contact, he contends, resulted “in 
the superintendent being better acquaint- 
ed with the cost of the operations under 
his control.” 

This officer, however, does not mini- 
mize the value of modern accounting tools 
but says that these will permit eventually 
setting up localized source points which 
will speedily transmit data to a central- 
ized bureau for processing and distribu- 
tion. 


Increases 


authorized increases in class rates on all 
commodities, and in all rates on import- 
ant commodities not on the list—coal and 
coke, and livestock, for example. Also. 
some of the “flag-outs” have restricted ap- 
plicability. For example, they apply to 
rates within the South on unmanufactured 
tobacco, lumber, fertilizer, rubber tires 
and tubes, canned goods, and cement; 
but not to interterritorial rates on those 
commodities. 

In Canada it was reported that the 
Board of Transport would authorize 
Canadian railroads to increase rates to 
correspond with those authorized in the 
United States. If the authorization is 
granted, the reports hold, the traffic 
chiefly affected will be the $260 million 
annual flow of commodities between the 
two countries. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Reverse the Trend in Your 


Passenger Revenue 





Body Central Bearing 


Friction Pad 





300 MILLION 
Wess SS 3S BS KHON éO Truck Central Bearing 


Provide Greater Passenger Comfort with 


Commonwealth Central Bearings 


Better riding of sleeping cars, diners and ing problems. In addition they increase 
coaches means more comfort, attracts mileage between wheel turnings, decrease 
more passengers and increases your maintenance expense. 

revenue. 


; Available in a simple easy-to-install 
Central Bearings which occupy the space 


formerly used by center plates provide 
a simple, positive way to assure smooth- 


package—Central Bearings are readily 
applied to existing cars. 


er, more comfortable riding of existing To attract more passengers—increase 
cars, as well as new equipment. They revenue and lower costs—use Common- 
eliminate lateral shimmy and side bear- wealth Central Bearings. 


enn? To PROGap, 


GENERAL STEEL CASTINGS co 


GRANITE CITY, ILL. + EDDYSTONE, PA. + AVONMORE, PA. 








What's 
YOUR 


product? 















It'll travel safe 
ina 
NORTH 
AMERICAN 


car! 









































Perhaps your commodity is a liquid... The point is: There’s a North American spe- 
chemical, wine, or petroleum. Maybe it’s a cialized freight car for practically any prod- 
perishable... meat, eggs or butter. Or it uct you may name. What’s more, North 
could be livestock, a manufactured product, American applies 50 years of car leasing 

or one of a thousand different commodities experience to your particular shipping 

used by Americans. problem. We welcome your inquiry. 

| 
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OF SPECIALIZED FREIGHT eben NORTH WESTERN REFRIGERATOR LINE COMPANY 
~*~, Cae. MATHERS HUMANE STOCK TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 
A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION WITH BRANCH OFFICES IN IMPORTANT MARKET CENTERS 
DALLAS + FOND DULAC + ST. PAUL + ST.LOUIS + TULSA + SAN FRANCISCO - NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 10) 

The Southern’s position was explained 
by the road’s president, Harry A. DeButts, 
in a statement issued August 13. He said: 

“Southern Railway does not intend to 
increase any freight rate where such ac- 
tion will price us out of the market and 
reduce our net income. Southern didn’t 
ask for this increase, and not because we 
don’t need the money. All railroads need 
more money, for the rate of return on 
investment has been discouragingly low 
in the railroad industry for years. But it 
is our opinion that higher freight rates 
simply mean a merry-go-round ride to 
nowhere for us in today’s bitterly com- 
petitive transportation business. 

“We are tired of seeing more and more 
freight, which by its very nature belongs 
on the rails, being carried, instead, by our 
subsidized competitors. And we are con- 
vinced that the principal reason is con- 
stantly advancing rail rates. This gives 
our subsidized competitors the chance to 
skim off the cream of our most desirable 
and profitable traffic—while they ignore 
traffic they don’t want to carry. They 
happily allow us to have what’s left, 
knowing we're obligated by law as a com- 
mon carrier to take what’s left. That 
hurts, because railroads are built to han- 
dle volume. It’s our bread and butter. 
We want more business, not less. 

“We believe we can get and hold the 
volume of business our modern railroad 
now is geared to handle by keeping our 
rates down, even lowering them when 
conditions justify. We know that it is 
through a large volume of traffic that 
Southern can best and most cheaply 
‘manufacture’ transportation — saving 
money for our customers, and making 
some for ourselves. That’s what we are 
determined to try. 

“As to our position in this rate case, 
we feel that it has been a sound one, and 
in the public interest. Certainly it already 
has caused those interested in the well- 
being of the transportation industry to 
give serious thought to the dangerous 
effect of upward-spiraling freight rates.” 


Emergency Board Considering 
New York Harbor Dispute 


An emergency board began hearings in 
New York last week on a wage dispute 
between New York railroads and their em- 
ployees who are represented by Masters, 
Mates & Pilots. The employees involved 
are engaged in the railroads’ New York 
harbor marine operations. 

They are demanding a contract more 
favorable than the pattern established in 
railroad settlements with unions repre- 
senting other employees. The railroads of- 
tered a “pattern” settlement. 

Members of the emergency board, 
which was created by a Presidential order 
of August 6, are: Chairman James J. 
Healy, assistant professor of industrial 
relations at Harvard Business School; Wal- 
ter R. Johnson, former attorney general of 
Nebraska; and Benjamin C. Roberts, 
Brooklyn attorney. 
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‘Power Brake’ Bill Progresses 


Congress last week acted rapidly on 
proposed legislation to give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authority to pre- 
scribe rules governing the inspection, test- 
ing and maintenance of railroad air brake 
equipment. The Senate passed its bill, 
S.1386, and the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce favorably 


reported the companion bill, H.R.5124. 
The two differ essentially only in the time 
allowed the ICC to make their provisions 
effective. 

In brief, the legislation would require 
the ICC to give official status to the ap- 
propriate rules adopted by the Associa- 
(Continued on page 47) 





ican 
David O. Mathews 


Two lawyers whose careers have 
followed strikingly similar paths con- 
tinue in phase this month as each 
moves into a new railroad job. As 
one vacates the presidency of a rail- 
road, the other moves into that post 
from the same office his predecessor 
once filled. 

Clair M. Roddewig, president of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois since 
1949, assumes the presidency of the 
Association of Western Railways Sep- 
tember 7. 

Elected to succeed him as C&EI 
chief is David O. Mathews, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of the road. 

Mr. Roddewig takes over for Dan- 
iel P. Loomis who left the AWR to 
become president of the Association 
of American Railroads August 1. 

Indications are that yet another ap- 
pointment may be coming to fill out 
the AWR lineup—installation of an 
officer to handle the labor work 
which occupied a great part of Mr. 
Loomis’ time. 

After studying law at Creighton 
University, Mr. Roddewig practiced 
in Nebraska and South Dakota from 
1926 to 1939 and served as attorney 
general of South Dakota, 1936-39. 











Clair M. Roddewig 


Roddewig, Mathews Keep in Step... 


Top AWR, C&EI Posts Filled 


Mr. Roddewig became attorney for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Minneapolis in 1939. 

From 1942 to 1946 he worked 
with the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation in Washington, D.C., and 
was ODT general counsel when he 
left the agency to assume the posi- 
tion of C&EI general counsel. Mr. 
Roddewig was elected a vice-president 
of the railroad in 1948, moved up to 
the presidency the following year. 

A C&EI spokesman said the out- 
going president, a large stockholder 
in the company, will remain a mem- 
ber of its board of directors. 

A graduate of the University of 
Nebraska, Mr. Mathews practiced law 
in Omaha, Neb., from 1925 to 1941, 
then went to Kansas City, Mo., as an 
attorney with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. He served with 
the ODT in Washington from 1942 to 
1944, when he was appointed special 
assistant to then-U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark. 

Mr. Mathews joined the C&EI as 
general counsel in 1949. He was ap- 
pointed a vice-president the follow- 
ing year and in 1954 was named to 
the board of directors. 

















GSN ees seen 


* New KEM KOLD BILD being applied on 
new cars at Berwick, Pa., plant of A C F 
Industries, one of several leading car build- 
ers using this new one-coat spray material. 

q 
' 





Now two-coat protection with 
one cold-sprayed coat...stencil in 2 to 3 hours! 


Eliminate time for drying and application of 
second coat . . . save material and out-of-service 
costs! One full coat of new KEM KOLD BILD 
has the build of two standard coats using conven- 
tional spray equipment. It dries in 1/2 hours and 
is ready for stenciling in 2 to 3 hours. 

KEM KOLD BILD produces a dry-film thick- 
ness as heavy as 214 mils. Good film flow with a 
minimum of overspray. And KEM KOLD BILD 
dries to a bright gloss that stands up under re- 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS RAILWAY FINISHES 


tTrade-Mark 
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peated cleanings and tough service. Doesn’t lift or 
affect primers. No pinholing or bubbling from 
entrapped solvents during or after application. 
KEM KOLD BILD is being used by 
leading railroads and car builders now. 
Why not arrange for a demonstration 
by contacting The Sherwin-Williams 
Co., Transportation Sales Division, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
(In Canada: 2875 Centre Street, Montreal ) 








Are your communications keeping pace 
with your modernization program ? 








Get all 


the efficiency 
you re paying for! 


Your new rolling stock may look real pretty, standing there on the siding. 
But it isn’t making money—not until someone gets it back on the line and 


on its way. 


One thing that helps is really adequate up-to-date telephone service. When 
every employee has a telephone handy, and all calls can get through fast, 
your people can take emergencies and everyday problems in stride. You 
keep your rolling stock rolling; you get all the efficiency you’re paying for! 


Lenkurt Carrier equipment can give you the telephone circuits your people 
need—and usually without stringing an inch of wire. An Automatic Elec- 
tric dial telephone system will handle all their calls at top speed. And the 


whole set-up can be yours; there’ll be no rentals or toll charges. 


Your own Communications Superintendent knows how important a mod- 
ern dial telephone system is to efficient, low-cost operation. Let us work 
with him to bring your phone communications up to date. We'll be glad 


to send you more information. 


a? 


cay | 
The story of how a major road cuts costs drastically with a | 
modernized communications network is told in an inter- , 
esting illustrated brochure. For your copy of Circular tie |) 
£1763, write or call Automatic Electric Sales Corpora- 

tion, Northlake, Illinois. In Canada: Automatic Electric 

Sales (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. Offices in principal cities. 


4) / 
/ 
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AUTOMATIC 4 ELECTRIC 


A member of the General Telephone System—One of America’s great communications systems 
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Eats into railroad revenues, but... 
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Much of this loss can be averted by... 
Protective coatings or non-corrosive materials 


HOW MUCH DOES 
CORROSION COST? 


Corrosion damage has been estimated to 
cost the railroads of the U.S. as much as 
$400 million in a single year—over $300 
million in damage to rolling stock and an- 
other $90 to $100 million in damage to 
structures. 

As far back as 1950, F. K. Mitchell, 
then manager of equipment, New York 
Central, in commenting on this subject 
said “The further I proceed with this in- 
vestigation the more astounded I become 
with the enormity of the figure. . . . Studies 
so far, although by no means complete, 
indicate that the ratio of corrosion dam- 
age to total repair costs, on selected types 
of rolling stock, is approximately as fol- 
lows: Hopper cars 64%, gondolas 58%, 
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box cars 19%, flat cars 8%, coaches 25%, 
baggage cars, 40%, passenger and baggage 
cars 35% and mail and baggage cars 
33%. Based on these figures the overall 
corrosion repair cost on freight cars was 
33% and on passenger cars 29%.” 

Application of these percentages to the 
1955 figures for freight and passenger 
car repairs indicates that the national rail- 
road bill for corrosion damage repairs was 
about $220 million for freight cars and 
$60 million for passenger cars. Locomo- 
tives and structures account for another 
$120 million. These figures point to the 
fact that there is no wider field than corro- 
sion control for reduction in overall main- 
tenance costs. This article is the result of 
investigations into the methods by which 
the railroads can hope to prevent some of 
these losses and make the money saved 
available for productive projects instead 
of letting it “go down the drain.” 


Corrosion losses can be substantially re- 
duced by: 

e Intelligent design of equipment with 
the definite objective of preventing corro- 
sion damage for a great proportion of 
equipment service life. 

e Using material having known corro- 
sion resistant properties. 

e@ Using quality surface protectives 
through which extended service life is 
traded for a slightly higher initial cost. 

e Guaranteeing maximum service life 
of surface protection by the proper prepa- 
ration of the surface to receive quality 
surface-protective materials. 

Basically, there are two important con- 
siderations in any corrosion study. One is 
the environment in which the material is 
exposed and the second is the composition 
of the material itself. The warm, dry 
atmosphere in the middle of a desert is 
probably the most innocuous environment 
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What corrosion does 


After a few years of service certain types of lading as well as 
the environment in which a car spends most of its life produce 
conditions like that seen above in the car side members. This 
means substantial expenditure for rebuilding, during which the 


ear is not available for revenue service. 


one could imagine from a corrosive view- 
point and any metallic structure would 
have an infinite life. But, unfortunately, 
railroad equipment does not spend all of 
its time in these areas. 

Instead, cars and locomotives operate 
through rain and other forms of precipita- 
tion as well as in areas in which they are 
subjected either to sea breezes or indus- 
trial fumes. In addition to the normal at- 
mospheric conditions, passenger equipment 
is given daily dosages of car-cleaning solu- 
tions and freight cars are often used to 
haul commodities which can accelerate 
corrosion. 


HOW TO 
COMBAT CORROSION 


Protective coatings may be considered 
a method to provide an insulating layer 
between the corrosive environment and the 
metallic structure. These coatings fall into 
two general classifications: namely, or- 
ganic and metallic. The success of any 
organic coating depends upon proper sur- 
face preparation, selection of quality 
primer and top coats, and skillful appli- 
cation. It has been found that the relaxa- 
tion of standards of either of these areas 
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What happens to stainless cars 


After almost twenty years of daily service in an eastern sea- 
board atmosphere, the structural members in the side framing 
of a passenger car, which are of 18-8 stainless steel, appear 
to be in as good condition as the day they came out of the 
builder’s shop—a tribute to modern materials. 


will adversely affect the life of the system. 

A protective coating should be judged 
on the basis of the most economical per- 
formance over a period of time and not 
solely on initial cost. Generally, the cost 
of the coating material itself is a very 
minor item when compared to the cost of 
application. It appears that the most eco- 
nomical coating is the one that provides 
the longest life between paintings. 

Metallic coatings provide protection by 
either of two mechanisms. They may be 
less resistant to attack than the metal they 
are to protect and by their destruction 
prevent corrosion of the base metal. The 
coatings may also be more resistant to 
attack than the metal to be protected. By 
the deposition of a continuous nonporous 
layer, either by plating or spraying, the 
environment is kept away from the struc- 
ture. 

In railroad applications, such as pas- 
senger equipment and open-top freight 
cars, it has been proved that it is more 
economical to use more corrosion-resist- 
ant materials and minimize maintenance. 
Stainless-steel passenger equipment, for 
example, examined after 20 years of daily 
high-speed service, was found to be as 
sound as the day it was purchased. 

Similarly, the high-strength low-alloy 
steel freight cars will last a minimum of 
50% longer than a copper-bearing steel 
car of the same sheet thickness. Thus, in 


spite of slightly higher initial cost, cars 
built of corrosion-resistant steels will be 
more economical to operate. 

High-strength low-alloy steels have been 
used in freight-car structures for well over 
20 years. Since its inception in 1933, over 
235,000 cars have been built with U.S. 
Steel’s Cor-Ten. 

The resistance to corrosion of alloy 
steel such as Cor-Ten is rated four to six 
times that of carbon steel. 

Some 4,500 freight cars built during 
the past five years use Bethlehem’s “Ma- 
yari R” in all or part of their structures. 
In addition, there are other corrosion-re- 
sistant steels—such as Inland’s “Hi-Steel”; 
“Republic 50”; Youngstown “Yoloy” and 
Allen-Wood Dynalloy—which have been 
used in car construction. All of the above- 
mentioned are  nickel-chromium - steels 
Three of them are nickel-molybdenum. 

[he loss from atmospheric and other 
corrosion in the field of passenger cars is 
considerably less than in the freight-car 
field, and the railroads within the past few 
years have taken advantage of the value of 
corrosion-resistant steels in most of the 
new passenger-car design and construction. 

Wrought iron has been the “old reli- 
able” of the railroad industry since the 
early part of the 19th century. In addi- 
tion to its ability to resist shock, vibration, 
and fatigue, wrought iron is also highly 
resistant to corrosion and plays an im- 
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: carrying: 
flour, starch, sugar, chemicals, 


semolina, plastics and other dry 
granular or powdered materials 


This chart reflects the remarkable acceptance by 
industry and railroads alike of General American’s 
Airslide car. 
Airslide cars are the answer to most bulk hand- 
ling problems. Contamination-free shipment, 
elimination of containers and associated costs 
mean additional profits—for you. A 
Get in touch with us and learn how Airslide cars 
can help you. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 4 
135 South LaSalle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois 
Plants and offices in principal cities 
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portant role in solving railroad corrosion 
problems. Among the mechanical appli- 
cations for which wrought iron is most 
commonly used are air-brake piping, 
steam lines, and diesel facility piping. 

In the case of air-brake piping, corro- 
sion is caused by moisture which con- 
denses when the temperature of com- 
pressed air in the lines falls below the 
dew point. Wrought iron has the ability to 
form a dense and adherent oxide film 
which largely eliminates the possibility of 
plugging. Because of this characteristic, 
the Association of American Railroads has 
stipulated that extra-heavy wrought-iron 
piping and nipples be used on all pas- 
senger-car air-brake equipment. Many 
roads also use wrought-iron §air-brake 
piping for freight as well as passenger 
cars. 

Wrought iron is also used to fight cor- 
rosion in railroad applications—bridge 
decks, fire curtains, roof drains, pier pro- 
tection plates, and tie spacers—to mention 
a few. 

While the ferrous materials have played 
the largest part in the construction of roll- 
ing stock and structures, aluminum alloys 
have been used in numerous instances, in 
passenger car construction. In the field 
of freight cars the railroads are showing 
a growing interest in the weight and corro- 
sion-resistant characterisitics of aluminum. 


PAINT PAYS 


With present-day competition, mechani- 
cal departments are confronted with the 
simultaneous problems of providing bet- 
ter looking cars and locomotives while 
being given less time to make them look 
that way. Despite the current trend 
toward better appearance, the important 
thing is not how a car looks when it 
leaves the repair shop or carbuilder’s 
plant, but how long the paint will last and 
protect the car after it is placed in daily 
operation. 

Paint suppliers are almost unanimous in 
stressing the vital role played in good sur- 
face finish by proper surface preparation. 
Removing mill scale, rust and old paint 
may be accomplished with shot blasting, 
sand blasting, flame cleaning, hand or 
power-tool cleaning, or with solvents. 
Railroads are using most of these methods 
and are sometimes using combinations of 
them to solve special situations. 

Today’s railroad paint field sums up 
something like this: Vinyl paints afford 
excellent, all around protection against 
corrosion and abrasion while offering re- 
sistance to chemicals and moisture. They 
must be applied to very clean surfaces 
with a multiple-coat application. Epoxy 
coatings are newer than the vinyls and 
duplicate their resistance. It is possible to 
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Wrought iron for piping 


An upside-down view of a C&NW “Superbanite’ 


’ 


commuter car. These cars, 


built 


by 


Pullman-Standard, seat 161 persons. Corrosion- and shock-resistant wrought-iron pipe, 


in sizes from %-in. to 1% in., was specified for air-brake and auxiliary line. 





‘Dolling’ it up 


Better looking cars are the order of the day in the freight car field. Modern finishes 


not only make possible the use of more attractive colors than 


formerly was 


the 


case 


but the characteristics of modern paints, applied to a carefully prepared surface, guar- 


antee a much longer service life. 
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apply some epoxy coatings without 
primers. 

Oleoresinous coatings are the two-coat, 
fast-drying, all-purpose freight car paints. 
Synthetic enamels can be formulated to 
produce one-coat or high-building quali- 
ties. The one-coat enamels which can be 
applied direct to metal without primer are 
undergoing widespread tests and have been 
adopted by some railroads. Rust-inhibit- 
ing pigments are incorporated in some 
one-coat, direct-to-metal paints. The stand- 
ard primer coat, however, is designed 
specifically for the protection of the metal 
and to serve as a proper base for the fin- 
ish coat. 

[Three new types of paint application are 
in use. Hot spray with special paint heat- 
ers and preferably with special paints will 
reduce overspray and will give a high- 
buildup per coat. Another new method, 
now widely used, is the steam spray 
method which requires a steam generator. 
superheater and special guns. Overspray 
problems are practically eliminated. An- 
other method is the airless spray equip- 


. 
Moving day 
The nature of paints, the facilities with which they are applied, are so different today 
from what they were a few years ago that new shops are being built. Here a 300-foot, 
30-year-old shop is being torn down to be reconstructed at a new location. 


ment in which the paint is heated and sub- 
jected to pressure which causes it to atom- 
ize when passed through special nozzles 


Railroading 














COMBINES RR & COLLEGE—I have a letter from a young 

railroader—who is not yet in 
the “college graduate” class, but who is getting there. He works 
the second trick, so is able to attend regular college classes, 
not “night school.” He wants to know how to get classified 
by management as “college material”’—as he would happen 
automatically if he had approached railroading by application 
at the top, after he had completed his education. 

[his is a good question. The only suggestion I can offer is 
that he get his case to the attention of the top personnel peo- 
ple on his railroad (preferably, of course, with the cooperation 
of his immediate supervisors). There are ways of doing these 
things effectively, and at the same time not offending anybody. 
Finding out a right way to do it is a good test of a man’s 
skill in dealing with people. 

This particular railroader is, also, a little uneasy about the 
future of the railroads—fearing that, maybe, they might “end 
up like the buggy-whip business.” My only answer to that is, 
if he will dig as deeply into the economics of the situation 
as a good student should, he will quit his worrying. If he 
does dig deeply, he will find out that there’s nothing wrong with 
the railroads that hard work with the head by able people 


can’t correct. 


RAILROADS AND HISTORY—Riding along on the New 
Haven near Wakefield, R.L., 
the other day I saw again the sign somebody has placed 
about 100 yd from the track reading “Great Swamp Fight— 
1675.” Most of that New England country is up to its ears 
in reminders of early American history—but this Rhode Island 
sign is the only thing near a railroad main-line that spotlights 
any of this history, as far as I’ve seen. 
I don’t think for a moment that it’s up to a railroad to 
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advertise local history—but there certainly ought to be enough 
regional patriotism in almost any locality, which could be 
mobilized to point out to railroad patrons what the place’s note- 
worthy past has been. Some states (e.g., Virginia) and even 
towns (Monterey, Cal., for example) do this job very well. 


RAILROAD LINGUISTS—Speaking of railroaders who are 
skilled in foreign languages, Assist- 
ant Engineer Wilson Robertson of the Seaboard Air Line 
(valuation department) at Norfolk, Va., tells me he has had a 
strong interest in French and Spanish for many years—and 
that, while he has little opportunity for conversation, he keeps in 
practice by reading books and periodicals in both languages, 
including railroad literature and correspondence received in his 
company’s office from countries where French and Spanish are 
spoken. Of the French he says: 
“It has been my observation that they have some really hot 
ideas in railroading, and we could learn from them technically.” 
My observation coincides with Mr. Robertson’s. Moreover, 
the French have a lot of good railroad literature—books and 
periodicals, and even railroad fiction. Mr. Robertson would be 
glad to correspond with railroad men in foreign countries whose 
language is French or Spanish. 





NEEDS A DIESEL RIDE—When the late Casey Jones’ col- 

ored fireman died a few weeks 
ago, the New York Times printed an editorial which called 
the Casey Jones song “not only a sort of requiem for a brave 
engineer, but for a vanished period in our history when romance 
rode the rails.” My own railroad riding goes back almost 
to the Casey Jones days, and if railroading today is any less 
exciting than it was then, I haven’t noticed the change. The 
romance is still there, but not as many newspaper people are 
looking for it around the railroads now as the old-timers did. 
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Sure route 


to top diesel power-unit 


performance— 


Illinois Central uses 
STANDARD Lubricating Oils 


Many of the new GP’s going into serv- 

ice on the Illinois Central, as the Road 

progresses with its dieselization pro- 

gram, are lubricated with STANDARD 

Diesel Lubricating Oils, one of the 

; - oils approved for use in the Illinois 

Central’s diesel fleet. This figures. Standard lubricated the 

I-C’s steam power. STANDARD Lubricating Oils were used on 
the Road’s first articulated diesel, the “Green Diamond.” 


The first diesel power on the “City of Miami” was lubricated 
by Standard products. These and other power units on the I-C 
continue operating with excellent results. They deliver hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles of service without a bearing or 
other part failure due to faulty lubrication. Crankcases, cylin- 
der walls and pistons remain clean. 


Get more facts about the advantages of using STANDARD Lubri- 
cating Oils. Write or call Railway Sales Department, Standard 
Oil Company, 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


STANDARD 


(Indiana) 


lr 4 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 





















COBRA SHOES offer 
4 Major Advantages 














4 TO 5 TIMES THE SHOE LIFE—Millions of actual car-miles show that 50 TO 100% LONGER WHEEL LIFE BETWEEN TURNINGS—With 
Cobra Shoes last four to five times as long as cast-iron shoes under braking performance matched, wheel life between turnings has con- 
matched conditions. sistently averaged 50 to 100% more in favor of the Cobra Shoe. 




















$i Cast-Iron Shoe 

















° + 8 + na + J. t p- 
Time — Seconds | 

60-80% LESS BRAKING FORCE—Comprehensive single car break- 
away test shows the higher Cobra Shoe friction requires 60-80% 
less braking force than cast-iron shoes for equivalent retardation. 
Lower braking forces permit simplification and weight reduction of 
brake rigging and related components. q 














~~. 
ALL-WEATHER PERFORMANCE—Wet or dry—hot or cold—Cobra’ A 
Shoes meet existing standards for stopping distances. Proved in Results Savings og fo 
actual railroad service. ; 
+ Registered U, 5, Trodemork—Composition Brake Shoe $1400 per passenger car | 


per year. | 











The COBRA SHOE = product of the combined research 


facilities of 











Westinghouse Air Brake Company Johns-Manville 
Shecialists in. Braking Shecialists in Griction Materials 


RAILROAD FRICTION PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Wilmerding, Pennsylvania 
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RESEARCH requires a laboratory where the temperature and 
humidity can be maintained at a constant level. Here, a chemist 





in the research laboratory of United Wallpaper, Inc., is taking 
temperature readings in an uninsulated container. 


What Paint-Makers Research 
Does for You 


The paint industry has employed its 
know-how and research resources to de- 
velop many special protective coatings to 
meet the exacting requirements of the rail- 
roads. For example: 

@ An insulating coating for dual-fuel- 
storage tanks on diesel units. With the use 
of the heavy-type diesel fuels, which tend 
to solidify at the lower temperatures, it 
was found that storage tanks, even though 
most are equipped with heat exchangers, 
still require insulation to maintain proper 
temperatures on cold-weather runs. An 
insulating coating was developed for this 
purpose which can be sprayed on the 
tanks to a thickness of %4 to % in. 

@ A_ low-gloss, non-reflecting black 
enamel was developed especially for the 
signal departments for both brush and 
spray application without streaking. 

@ Special paints, which resist fumes 
and lading spillage, were created for dur- 
able stenciling for cars. 
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@ A heavy, semidrying, aluminum pig- 
mented, waxy coating was recently made 
available for protecting bridges and other 
metal structures in corrosive environments. 

@ A number of paints have been de- 
veloped particularly for exterior use on 
covered hopper cars where good adhesion, 
and abrasion, corrosion and alkali resist- 
ances are essential. Also, a number of 
coatings were developed specificially for 
the interiors of these cars where non-toxic, 
odorless, non-porous, hard glossy surfaces 
are desired. 

Today the railroads have more good 
paints and surface coatings from which to 
select than ever before. You can obtain 
a suitable paint for almost every conceiv- 
able surface application and condition en- 
countered in railroad service. This is a 
result of what the paint manufacturers 
have learned and are learning through re- 
search. 

Some of the larger paint makers main- 





tain their own research laboratories and 
technicians (one company has more than 
600 technicians), while others may join 
forces (such as the 14 concerns making up 
the Paift Research Associates, Inc.), to 
support a research laboratory for their 
mutual benefit. A few rely upon outside 
commercial laboratories for working out 


special problems. 
What Do They Do? 


These technical staffs engage in basic re- 
search, applied research and product con- 
trol. Basic research is the sphere where 
chemists develop new techniques, mate- 
rials and processes. 

Currently, two of the most intriguing 
fields for the basic-research chemists are 
the vinyl and epoxy resins. Hundreds of 
different possible combinations of mole- 
cules which would result in different kinds 
of resins are possible, each with its own 








characteristics and potential value. It is 
the responsibility of the basic-research 
chemist to explore the structures of these 
combinations and evaluate them to pro- 
vide a “bank” of ideas, techniques and 
materials which can be drawn upon later 
to create coatings meeting the needs of 
customers. 

Chemists engaged in applied research 
translate the findings of basic research 
into the production of special coatings. 
hey test the results of basic research and 
evaluate all new materials which might 
produce a specific finish or coating. They 
must be able to formulate a new coating, 
knowing just how it should perform, test 
it in the laboratory to verify their predic- 
tions, and put it to test under varying field 
conditions to be certain that there are no 
complications before marketing it. 

hey must also be prepared to demon- 
Strate to a customer how a specific finish 
or coating will perform under varying con- 
ditions. This means that they must make 
themselves familiar with the properties of 
new products seemingly unrelated to the 
paint itself. For instance, a new detergent 
may be offered to the railroads for wash- 
ing equipment. By knowing the properties 
of this detergent, the paint manufacturer 
can predict its effect on his product and 
take measures to adjust its formulation to 
withstand any deleterious effect. 


Looking Ahead 


Chemists engaged in product control 
take samples of each batch of paint mixed 
in the plant and subject them to various 
tests and analyses to assure that the batch 
conforms with specifications. If not, they 
take steps to make it conform . 

Research is long-range and short-range 
Railroads benefit through both. ; 


- ~ 


WEATHEROMETER (left) and 20-per cent salt-spray cabinet in 
laboratory of Dearborn Chemical Company where coatings are 
given accelerated life-expectancy and corrosion-resistance tests. 
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Long-range projects may take years for 
developing a new product and for perfect- 
ing a technique to make it suitable for 
general use. For instance, the hot-spray 
application method, which gives a heavy 
paint film and uniformity of application, 
took years to develop. This process was 
first used in Europe for the application of 
lacquers, with the material heated just 
prior to being atomized and propelled to 
the surface by compressed air. Paint 
manufacturers in this country experi- 
mented with this method to obtain paints 
which could be sprayed on railroad box 
cars. One difficulty was to get a coating 
which would dry in two hours so the 
cars could be stenciled and put into serv- 
ice. Two years of testing were required 
before a product was created which was 
considered suitable for field testing. 


Short-Range Research 


Short-range developments deal with 
special paint applications a user is con- 
templating. The paint salesman submits 
the requirements to his technical-service 
department, which either comes up with 
the right product or presents it to applied 
research for solution. 

Another way in which a new coating 
is developed is by interplant conferences, 
held at regular intervals by most paint 
companies. These conferences are at- 
tended by members of both the basic-re- 
search and applied-research staffs, rep- 
resentatives of the technical-services de- 
partment and by group leaders from vari- 
ous other departments (such as railroad 
sales). Here, the current problems are dis- 
cussed. 

Suppose, for example, that basic re- 
search has created a new synthetic resin 
which has certain performance character- 


istics. The technical services railroad ex- 
pert may say that those characteristics 
will solve certain problems of the rail- 
road industry. Out of this conference may 
come a new product which applied re- 
search then proceeds to develop. 


How They Do It 


To carry out research the technicians 
must have a laboratory where tempera- 
tures and the humidity can be maintained 
at certain levels so that each new coating 
may be directly compared as to properties 
and performance with previously created 
coatings. They must also have a large 
amount of apparatus and equipment for 
making the many tests required. 

Hot-spray painting is best done indoors 
where the temperature and spray drift 
may be controlled and where the utilities 
are available for heating, for providing 
air, and for infrared drying. But there 
are many rip-track locations where car 
painting is necessary which do not have 
such facilities. For these conditions the 
paint manufacturers developed a line of 
paints which could be cold-sprayed. This 
process, together with the availability of 
suitable paints, provides a quick means of 
painting at almost any location. 

Another example of a long-range proj- 
ect is a line of paints for steam spraying. 
Application is essentially the same as hot- 
spraying, employing superheated steam in- 
stead of compressed air. Since the volume 
of steam collapses when it leaves the 
nozzle, the paint particles, it is claimed, 
do not bounce off the work to be lost in 
the air. This method is reported to save 
paint as well as labor. 

All these spraying methods permit sub- 
stantial cuts in the major paint-cost item 
—labor. 


MORE ABOUT PAINT RESEARCH ON PAGE 28 & 
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GLOSSMETER is used to measure the amount of light reflected 
from a painted panel at several angles. This one, in duPont’s 
laboratory, is that company’s Type “J” glossmeter. 
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N-S-F° helps RAILROADS BUILD 
“PREVENTION 
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The stencil that smart shippers look for in freight 
cars. It means better lading protection, and it can 
help reduce railroads’ Cause F loss and damage 
claims. 


N-S-F is a registered trademark of Stran-Steel Corp. 

















PACKAGES” THE RIGHT WAY... 
FROM THE FLOOR UP! 





“Prevention Package”’ .. .a freight car built with special features 
and maintained with special care to help put the brakes on the 
railroads’ skyrocketing Cause F (defective or unfit equipment) loss 
and damage claims, now edging the $5 million annual mark. 


The logical place to begin construction of a ‘Prevention Package”’ is 

right down on the floor, with NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING. Here’s why: 

@ N-S-F will give the car greater structural strength from the underframe up. 

@ N-S-F substantially reduces floor damage and repairs by standing up to 
the concentrated loads of lift-truck operations. 

@ N-S-F takes repeated nailing of blocked loads without deterioration or 
leaking. Nails are driven into nailing grooves, not through the floor. 
Full information about N-S-F and why it is the backbone of the ‘“‘ Prevention 
Package’”’ is readily available from Stran-Steel representatives in Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cleveland, San Francisco, Minneapolis 
and Atlanta. In Canada, N-S-F is made and sold by International Equip- 

ment Co., Montreal. 


N-S-F": NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 
Originated and solid by— 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


Dept. L-44 e@ Detroit 29, Michigan ¢ Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL gig) CORPORATION 
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PILOT PLANT of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company in Spring- 
dale, Pa., produces new resin in sufficient quantities to permit 
field testing and evaluation. 





INSULATING COATING was developed especially for use on 
diesel fuel-storage tanks on diese] locomotives for maintaining 
proper temperature of fuel during winter runs. 











— . a = 
OUTDOOR weathering rack in Florida where the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company has test panels exposed to constant salt-air 
breezes and the blazing tropic sun. 
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MORE ABOUT PAINT RESEARCH 


What Railroads Demand 
From Paint Producers 


Although railroad paint users expect the same benefits 
from paints—such as protection, durability, ease of ap- 
plication and good appearance—as anyone else, they 
also demand additional coating qualities which tax the 
ingenuity and knowledge of paint manufacturers. The 
reason is that railroads must have paints for both fixed 
and mobile properties, some of which are subjected to 
all extremes of weather and temperature and to condi- 
tions not encountered by other industries. 

Rolling stock moves from midwinter cold to desert 
heat. It also encounters sand abrasion. So you want a 
paint to give good surface protection under this range 
of conditions and with a good gloss of a certain color. 
But you want to spray-paint and stencil cars quickly to 
hold down the time they are out of service. That means a 
quick-drying paint suitable for spraying. 


Requirements of Reefers 


If it’s a refrigerator car you are to paint, you want 
a coating which will withstand the effects of condensation 
on the exterior due to ice and salt, as well as the effects 
of frequent washings required by the formation of scum. 
This means hard-surface, water-resisting enamels. For 
the inside you want a low-odor paint to minimize con- 
tamination of foods. In addition it must be water and 
heat resistant to withstand steam cleaning, and abrasion- 
resistant to withstand top icing. 

Tank and hopper cars also present special paint prob- 
lems owing to the wide variety of ladings carried. Petro- 
leum products, wine, molasses and many chemicals are 
handled by tank cars, and cement, salt, sugar, ore and 
coal by hopper cars. Such ladings mean paints that are 
non-toxic and neutral to chemicals, as well as abrasion 
and corrosion resisting. 

Passenger cars and diesel locomotives require coatings 
that are glossy in appearance and resistant to frequent 
washings. In addition, the colors must be long-lasting. 


Paints for Structures 


The requirements of fixed structures also prompt the 
railroad user to specify coatings for special conditions. 
Although stations and other railroad buildings will not 
necessarily require special paints, you may wish to specify 
a fire-resistant paint. For bridges you may wish paints 
that will not only resist atmospheric corrosion, but will 
also stand up well under salt-brine drippings. 

Since roadway signs and switch targets are subjected 
to train-blown dirt you will want a paint for these pur- 
poses that will resist abrasion and withstand frequent 
washings. 

Then, you must have paints for fuel-oil tanks, for oil, 
water, fuel, air and steam-supply lines, and for high- 
temperature surfaces, such as smoke or exhaust stacks. 
To top it all, you know that your painters do not always 
properly ready surfaces to receive the paint. So you 
want—let’s call it a wish—a foolproof coating, inexpen- 
sive in first cost, but adaptable to the special conditions 
of service. It must show durability even if it should be 
applied by careless workmen. 
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Viaducts Steel Tanks Street Crossings Car Construction 


There is a DEARBORN NO-OX-ID. 


iy for every railroad application sits | 
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NO-OX-ID PROTECTS...NO-OX-ID SAVES MEMBER) 


QDeavlows Chemical Company 


Merchandise Mart Plaza « Chicago 54. Ill. 
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A Message to Management... 


at lowest annual cost 


For longest car life 





2/ YOU SOUHCE without major repairs 
proves the economic soundness of 
USS COR-TEN Steel construction 


Take a look at this youthful “old-timer.” It dramatically illus- 
trates USS Cor-TENn Steel’s ability to prolong car life and reduce 
maintenance costs. 

Built by the Baltimore and Ohio in 1935, this 40-ton experi- 
mental covered-wagon-top box car weighs only 34,000 lb.—is one 
of the lightest cars of its type ever constructed. Its side and roof 
panels of 42” corrugated Cor-TEN Steel and ends of 40” Cor-TEN 
Steel are in general only one-third the thickness of conventional 
AAR design. 

Yet these very light Cor-TEN Steel body sheets have been in 
use for 21 years and have required only moderate repairs. Recent 
inspection shows them still fit for several additional years of 
service before major repairs will be required. 

When you consider that in the type of service encountered by 
B & O cars the life of box car sheets is about 20 years, with heavy 
repairs being required after about 10 years of service, the per- 
formance of Cor-TEN Steel in car Number 367100 can well be 
called “excellent service’”—especially so in view of the fact that 
the Cor-TEN Steel sheets are up to two-thirds lighter than AAR 
standards. 

Not in this car alone, but in the more than 225,000 freight cars 
that have been built with this superior high-strength low-alloy 
steel, Cor-Trn’s ability to better resist atmospheric corrosion and 
mechanical damage has been amply demonstrated. 

Although these cars are of various types—box cars, gondolas, 
hopper cars, refrigerator cars, etc.—and operate under widely 
different service conditions, records show that they consistently 
stand up better and require less maintenance than similar equip- 
ment built with less efficient steels. To obtain the same kind of 
service, specify USS Cor-TEn Steel for your next cars. Get the 
facts about USS Cor-TEN Steel. We’ll be glad to show you how 
this tough, strong, corrosion-resisting steel will pay off for you. 





See “THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR" — Televised alternate weeks — Consult your newspaper for time and station, 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO - NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. - UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 





This unretouched photograph shows 
the car exactly as it is today. 
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Serving 
Railroads 
at Every 


TRADE-MARK 










{bove: Continuous Rail Laying 
Left: Rolling Stock Fabrication and Repair 


Below: Structure Welding and Cutting 


In shops, on bridges, and along the right of way — 
LinDE’s modern metalworking processes are helping the 
nation’s railroads maintain efficiency, and modernize for 


the future ... at minimum cost and time. 


Backed by over 40 years of accumulated know-how, LiInDE’s 
unmatched engineering facilities are being used to help 
customers solve welding, cutting, and heat-treating problems 
of all kinds. Coast to coast, LINDE engineers and service repre- 
sentatives are helping the railroad industry constantly to 
improve road and shop fabricating operations. 

Fora omplete line of modern electric welding, oxy-acety lene 
welding, oxygen-cutting, flame-hardening, and continuous rail 


welding apparatus—look to LINDE. 


The familiar symbol of over 
TRAOE-MARK 







forty years’ service 


RAILROAD DEPARTMENT to the railroad industry. 


LINDE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF CORPORATION 





30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York “Linde,”"Oxweld,” and “Union Carbide" are reg- 
In Canada: LINDE COMPANY, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto istered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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For Protecting Freight Cars... 


Should a freight car be a “traveling 
billboard” or an entirely utilitarian ve- 
hicle? Should its protective coat be applied 
strictly for protection, or is there adver- 
tising value worth the cost in bright paint 
schemes? 

These are questions the railroads are 
considering as new cars come off the pro- 
duction lines, improved protective coatings 
are developed, new emphasis is placed on 
promotion and advertising of railroad 
service. 

Railroads differ in their approach to the 
problem of protection, of course. Climatic 
conditions aren’t the same the country 
over, and neither are the conditions under 
which freight cars of the same type are 
used. Here, for example, is how two mid- 
west railroads are finding what they’re 
looking for, one with bright red paint, the 
other with asphalt mastic. 


Fire-Engine Red 


All Minneapolis & St. Louis rolling 
stock eventually will take on a modern 
look with a new lettering design. Loco- 
motives, cabooses and most cars will be 
brilliant in fire-engine red and _ white. 
Gradually disappearing are the greens, 


yellows and browns of former color 
schemes. 
The M&StL management feels that 


bright paint is good railroading. A search 
of available products found a paint which 
up well under ‘“weatherometer” 
tests. Despite the bright color, equipment 
will require painting only about half as 
often as with the old colors. And the 
simplified color scheme has permitted the 
road’s paint inventory to be reduced from 
54 colors to 12. 

Car for car, the new paint scheme costs 
only a nominal amount more than that 
formerly used, the M&StL reports. And 
the road is willing to accept that increase 
in return for what it considers the adver- 
tising value of the brilliant and modern- 
looking design. 


stood 


Asphalt Mastic Protection 


The Chicago & North Western thinks 
it’s found the answer in a 1/16-in. coat- 
ing of asphalt mastic protective material. 
Gondola cars coming out of the road’s 
new shop at Clinton, Iowa, are finished 
this way, and the road has hopes of turn- 
ing to the mastic for even further use on 
freight equipment. 

Asphalt mastic coatings were developed 
primarily for open-top cars which receive 
rough treatment, although several roads 
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_..or Mastic? 


have used them on box cars. They’re not 
a complete substitute for paints, especially 
where cars are loaded with corrosive mate- 
rials, but the North Western likes the 
mastic because it is applied easily, dries 
fast, and provides a comparatively flexible 
coating which won’t chip or scratch easily. 
The road hopes to see its cars go six years, 
on the average, using this material, before 


protective treatment 
Clinton are 


they need another 

Gondolas coming out of 
coated in traditional red oxide (the mastic 
also is available in black) but that doesn’t 
appear to worry the North Western. One 
officer put it this way: “The best adver- 
tising a railroad can have is a fleet of good 
cars to serve the shippers—and to keep 
them moving!” 
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New Weapon Fights Hot-Box Fires 


After two years of experimenting, a 
one-pound, shaker-type container filled 
with a dry chemical has been developed 
by the Illinois Central, in cooperation with 
a leading fire extinguisher manufacturer, 
for use by train crews in extinguishing 
hot-box fires. 

Installation of racks holding four of the 
containers was recently authorized for 
cabooses and locomotives over the entire 
railroad. 

Non-abrasive and non-poisonous, the 
dry chemical is 98 per cent baking soda. 
In operation, the top of container is 
pulled off, exposing a perforated top. The 
chemical is applied by vigorous wrist 1Cc- 
tion, flipping the chemical into the je tr- 
nal-box fire, or on the outside of bc’ if 
that is first necessary. Instructions fo. op- 
eration of the containers are posted in 
cabooses. Labels on the containers ex- 
plain the method of operation. The con- 
tainers, two of which easily fit in the 
pockets, are made of cardboard, with a 
metal diffuser on the top and a metal 
bottom. 

Development of the dry chemical con- 
tainer was the result of the IC’s determina- 
tion to reduce hot-box fires and accom- 
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panying losses. In 1954, three large 
fires, within a few weeks of each other, 
resulted in almost $50,000 loss. Last year, 
24 fires caused by hot boxes resulted in 
more than $38,000 loss. 

The use of a dry chemical for extin- 
guishing hot-box fires first came to the at- 
tention of R. M. Bostick, the railroad’s 
superintendent of fire prevention, in the 
form of a four-ounce package for insert- 
ing in the journal box without pulling the 
packing. After experimenting with some 
75 packages, he was convinced that a dry 
chemical was the proper medium, but felt 
the best and most economical means of 
applying it remained to be developed. 


Thorough Tests 


Experiments were made with pump type 
containers, pressure containers and many 
others. Further tests were made to de- 
velop the proper weight of container. It 
was finally determined that one pound of 
the dry chemical, properly applied to a 
fire through a diffusive top by wrist ac- 
tion, would extinguish any conceivable hot 
box fire, providing the floor or walls of 
the freight car had not been ignited. 





Four different experimental models of 
containers, all of different weights, were 
prepared by the cooperating manufacturer. 
These models, plus several others, were 
tried out for two years on parts of two 
Illinois Central divisions. 

After the material and weight of the 
successful model was decided upon, ex- 
periments were authorized on a unit of 
four one-pound containers on cabooses of 
the Memphis, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Vicksburg divisions. On the basis of five 
months’ tests on these divisions, use of 
the containers was authorized for the en- 
tire railroad. 

“As far as we know, we are the first 
railroad using this particular type of con- 
tainer,” Mr. Bostick says. 

While the dry chemical extinguisher 
does not lend anything to the elimination 
of the cause of hot boxes, it is effective in 
extinguishing the resulting fire. While ex- 
tensive research is continuing at the re- 
search laboratory of the AAR to find 
a way to eliminate hot boxes, the Illinois 
Central has proved that resulting fire losses 
can be prevented if the hot journal is 
discovered in time and the dry chemical 
properly applied. 
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RUST-OLEUM Protects Metal... 


Saves Even Badly Rusted Surfaces! 





The Practical Way To Cut Maintenance 
Costs — Add Extra Life To 

Rolling Stock, Bridges, Towers, 
Tanks, Metal Equipment! 


Here’s how easy it is to stop rust with 
RUST-OLEUM! Simply apply RUST-OLEUM by 
brush, dip, or spray directly over rusted 
surfaces... after removing rust scale and 
loose particles by wirebrush and sharp 
scrapers. Costly sandblasting and chemical 
pre-cleaning are not usually required. 
Dries to a firm, elastic, durable coating. 
See how RUST-OLEUM can cut your main- 
tenance costs. Specify RUST-OLEUM for all 
new construction, maintenance, repair or 
rebuilding. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


2532 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


RUST-OLEU 





New RUST-OLEUM 
Railroad Catalag 
Send for your free 
copy of this new 
catalog today—for 
the facts on how 
RUST-OLEUM can cut 
your maintenance 
costs. 

















In All Colors, 
Aluminum and White 
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New Products Report 





One-Man Pipe-Pusher 


The “Pow-r Mole” is an attachment de- 
signed to replace the bucket on any stand- 
ard tractor-mounted backhoe. It makes 
a one-man job out of underground pipe- 
pushing operations, according to the 
manufacturer. The device features tem- 
pered tool steel driving jaws and a 4-in. 
driving stroke. According to the builder, 
one man can dig the necessary trenches, 
attach the unit, insert pipe sections and 
operate the tractor hydraulics. Pow-r De- 
vices, Inc., Dept. RA, Clarence Center 
road, Clarence Center, N. Y. ¢@ 


Telephone Truck Body 


For telephone and communications 
work the 1-40 Installers Body 
maximum but easily accessible storage 
space for parts and materials. Overall 
length is 81 in.; width, 58 in. (approxi- 
mately 6 ft across the fenders). The body 
is designed for installation on any stand- 
ard chassis. Space is provided for either 4- 
ft or 6-ft ladders, as well as all other nor- 
mal installation and maintenance equip- 
ment—apparatus, pay-out reel, wire, belts 


provides 


and materials. Utility Body Co., Dept. 
RA, 1530 Wood st., Oakland 7, Cal. e 
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Rusty Surface Primer 


Rusty surfaces can now be coated 
with Zinktron prime coating, reported 
to be stronger than red lead primers. 
Zinktron is a zinc based paint that gives 
chemical as well as mechanical protec- 
tion. The binding material is said to be 
so fine that the majority of the zinc 
particles are in direct contact with the 
metal it is applied to. The difference in 
the potential of the two metals gives the 
added protection. Constad Laboratories, 
Dept. RA, 85-02 162nd st., Jamaica 32, 
IN, Ee 


Punched-Tape Typewriter 


This electronic punched-tape _ type- 
writer produces tape as the operator 
prepares a source document. When tape 
previously punched is fed into it, it auto- 
matically reads and types out informa- 
tion at 120 words a minute. It is available 
in three basic models—a tape punching 
unit, a tape reading unit and a unit that 
does both. The manufacturer describes 
the device as particularly useful to the 
smaller office. Remington Rand Division, 
Sperry Rand Corporation, Dept. RA, 315 
Fourth ave., New York 10 e 


4High-Capacity Scraper 

A new, large capacity scraper has been 
made available for the D8 and D9 Cater- 
pillar tractors. The No. 491 scraper offers 
increased payload capacity to provide the 
earthmover with a high-yardage scraper 
designed to match the power of the large 
track-type tractors. The No. 491 replaces 
the manufacturer’s former Model 90. Its 
payload is 82,000 Ib—12,000 Ib greater 
than its predecessor. The new scraper has 
a struck capacity of 27 cu yard and a 
heaped capacity of 34 cu yard. Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Dept. RA, Peoria, Ill. ¢ 








Aerial Ladder 

This hydraulic aerial iadder can be 
raised, lowered and rotated by remote 
platform controls as well as from the 
ground. Remote control handles are de- 
pressed and moved back and forth from 
center to stop in the direction of the de- 
sired movement until proper speed is 
reached. Then, the still-depressed work 
handle is returned to center and held until 
the ladder approaches the work area. The 
ladder can be stopped suddenly by releas- 
ing the handle. Fast reverse movements 
bring the ladder to a more gradual stop 
and avoid excessive strain on the rotating 
mechanism or ladder section. An emerg- 
ency-stop pushbutton, connected to the 
pedestal controls, is just below the remote 
control levers. 

This ladder rotates the full 360 deg 
and elevates to a 75 deg angle. It is avail- 
able with maximum ground-to-platform 
heights of 27, 31 or 35 ft. Hydraulic 
power is generated by a power take-off or 
separate engine driven pump. Extension 
and retraction of the ladder are controlled 
at the base by one of the three main con- 
trol levers. J.H. Holan Corporation, Dept. 
RA, 4100 West 150th st., Cleveland 1] ¢ 
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HELPING TO KEEP YOUR RAIL SAFE 


DEFECT Z, 500, OOO 





Rail defect 1,500,000 was found by Sperry Detector Car 130 on 
January 4, 1956. It was a 40% transverse fissure and no external sign 
of the defect was visible to reveal its presence. 


Among the many important benefits which Sperry Rail Service pro- 
vides its customers are some which, like the 1,500,000 defect, can’t 


be seen on the surface. For example: 


Group testing . . . the successive 
testing of rail in track of a num- 
ber of railroads — from line to 
line without delay —is a cooper- 
ative method that keeps the 
Sperry Car on the job rather 
than on a siding. Among its 
major benefits are reduced costs 
of transfer, layover and traffic 
interruption—lowering, in turn, 
inspection costs to railroads. 





New York, N.Y., 110 East 42nd St. - 
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Supplying Railroads Exclusively 


Chicago, Ill., 8O East Jackson Bivd. - 


SPERRY RAIL SERVICE 


Division of Sperry Products, inc. - Danbury, Connecticut 


Notice in the chart that the lowest 
percentage for testing within a 
single service hour is better than 
60%, with a high of 75%. Never, 


in the past 14 years, has it been 
below 60%. 





Group testing is a procedure that 
benefits all who use it. Yet it is only 
one of the extra advantages of 
Sperry Rail Service. The efficiency 
of Sperry equipment and person- 
nel, which results in the detection 
of more and smaller defects. . 

assures the safety and soundness 
of millions of miles of rail in track. 





St. Louie, Mo., 618 Olive St. 
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Youre on a fast. reading schedule... 











So is the new 


RAILWAY AGE 


Here, in Railway Age, you’re now getting today’s top RR news in less reading time than 
ever before. We’re operating on a philosophy of magazine publishing in a new key — 
but surprisingly simple. It’s this. The reader is busy. Give him the news he wants — but 
don’t waste his time. How are we going about it? 















@ a new, dramatic cover that tips you off on the hot content of each issue 


@ modern binding — book opens flat, making for easy reading 

@ pictures that are picked, layed-out, to tell stories-without-words that save you time 

@ an editorial style of writing long on ideas —short on words 

@ an easy-on-the-eyes format cover to cover —that looks smart because behind it 
there’s the smart awareness of publishing techniques that meet the needs of today’s 
readers 

Look around in your magazine — the industry’s only weekly. You'll get the idea — fast. 


a Simmons-Boardman TIME=-SAVER magazine 


30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 





A copper-bearing steel 





A nickel-copper high strength low alloy steel 


How Corrosion Research 
helps lower car maintenance costs 


Examine these hopper car interiors. 
Both have seen ten years of similar 
service. 

Look first at the picture on the 
left. This is a copper-bearing steel 
with a good measure of corrosion 
resistance. Yet notice the rust, the 
spalling. 

Now look at the picture on the 
right. This is a nickel-copper high 
strength low alloy steel. All you see 
is a thin, tightly adherent oxidized 
surface ...a surface that protects 





Inco Corrosion Research at Kure Beach, 
near Wilmington, N. C. Here, atmospheric 
corrosion data gathered over many years on 
thousands of specimens provides answers 
to one of industry’s most urgent problems. 
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the base metal, slows the progress 
of corrosion. This car should provide 
at least 50% longer life for its own- 
ers before it must be repaired. 


A product of corrosion research 


Since 1925, nickel-copper steels 
have been under study by Inco. The 
goal: to find low cost alloy steels for 
car frames and plates with improved 
corrosion resistance and higher 
strength ... and reduce the stagger- 
ing repair bill caused the industry 
by corrosion each year. 

As one family among a host of 
corrosion - resisting materials that 
are improving operating economy 
throughout industry, nickel- copper 
steels have done a good job. Cars 
keep rolling longer, need less shop 
work, and are lighter, permitting 
bigger payloads. 


If you have a corrosion problem... 


You owe it to yourself to talk 
with Inco’s corrosion engineers. They 
have gathered data on hundreds of 
metals, alloys and coatings. It’s data 
that was gathered to help you. 


48 Pages of Help: com- 
positions, fabricating 
and welding character- 
istics, corrosion 
tance and mechanical 
properties of nickel- 
copper high strength low alloy steels 
are discussed in the Inco booklet 
“Nickel-Copper High Strength Low 
Alloy Steels.” Please drop us a card 
for your copy. 


resis- 





The International Nickel Company, Inc. 


67 Wall Street INCO New York 5, N. Y. 


INCO NICKEL 




















Cross section of 244 engine shows major improvements 


accomplished in reprofiting: (1) water-cooled turbo; 
(2) Ni-Resist exhaust manifold; (3) high-pressure fuel 
injection system; (4) Ni-Resist insert pistons; (5) groove- 
less and partially grooved bearings; (6) hardened, 
chrome-plated crankshaft; (7) serrated cylinder block 


and caps. 
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REPROFIT 


YOUR LONG-SERVICE 
ALCO LOCOMOTIVES 


New ALCO program reduces maintenance costs, raises locomotive availability; 
returns are large for small investment 





We call it “reprofiting”— a way you can obtain a much higher return on your long- 
service ALCO 244-powered locomotives at a small investment. It’s a return that— if 
you are operating more than a few locomotives—can run into six figures a year. 
That’s important money, and this is how reprofiting works to gain it for you. 


Reprofiting lowers the operational cost per mile of long-service locomotives. Diesel- 
engine design and performance standards have changed markedly in the past ten— 
or even five — years. Substantial design improvements have been made in the 244 
engine, particularly in areas where maintenance was high. Result: engine mainte- 
nance costs can be reduced materially by the reprofiting process, which includes 
application of improvements such as hardened crankshaft, better bearings, water- 
cooled turbo, Ni-Resist exhaust manifold, serrated fit between caps and block and 
others. 


Reprofiting adds locomotives to the fleet. Programs nearing completion have dem- 
onstrated that substantial increases in mileage per month per unit are the result. 
Design improvements provide increased service life and assure greater dependability. 


The cost of reprofiting is low. And the least expensive way to accomplish it is 
through ALCO’s programmed plan. ALCO has the equipment, the personnel and the 
techniques to accomplish this work at the best price. All work done in ALCO reprofit- 
ing, as well as the parts applied, is covered by an ALCO warranty. 


We hope you will investigate reprofiting. Your ALCO representative can give you 
more details, and he will work with you in developing specific data and in drawing 
up a reprofiting plan. Or, if you wish, you may initiate action by w riting Transpor- 
tation Products Division, Dept. TR-2, P.O. Box 1065, Schenectady 1, N. Y. 


ALCO PRODUCTS, INC. 
ALCO 


NEW YORK 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


ALCO completely remanufactures 244 engines in reprofiting sched- 
ule. Engine is dismantled, cleaned, parts repaired, major improve- 
ments applied. ALCO’s programmed plan of reprofiting incorporates 
best features of unit exchange and repair-and-return. 


Special ALCO facilities, such as those for chrome-plating crankshafts, 
lower the cost of reprofiting for you. You also get the advantage of 
work done by specialists who know the engine best. Shaft, right, has 
been chrome-plated for hardness and machined back to original 
dimensions, now is being balanced. Cost: a fraction of that of a new 
shaft. 








Thorough, even combustion takes place when the new-type 
fuel is sprayed into diesel cylinder from injector tip. Noncom- 
bustible fuel particles have been treated with additive so that 
now ail the fuel burns thoroughly. Illustration shows how 


edges of fuel spray catch fire first. Rest of the fuel is ignited 
evenly as it comes from the injector. New fuel insures efficient 
diesel operation ... and costs less. This helps keep your freight 
costs from skyrocketing 
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Whats new on the New York Central 








Central research ‘strikes oil” 
by discovering a powerful new diesel fuel 


to haul your freight more efficiently 


If you ship by the Central, then you have a 
big financial stake in the “‘gusher’”’ that the 
railroad’s research scientists have brought in 
—at Cleveland! 

Members of the 80-man staff at the Central’s 
new Technical Research Center have devel- 
oped a powerful new fuel from a refinery by- 
product that could never be used in diesels 
before. This new type of fuel delivers more 
horsepower per gallon than ordinary diesel oil 
... and is a penny per gallon cheaper! Even this 
small saving can cut the Central’s fuel bill by 
$2,500,000 a year! 

Burning up the budget 
Today oil is our biggest budget expenditure— 
next to wages. This economical new fuel will 
help us keep your freight rates from rising 
astronomically—even though costs are rising 
almost everywhere else in our freight operation. 

Four diesels engaged in regular freight serv- 
ice have been operating successfully for several 
months on the new fuel. Crews knew some sort 
of tests were being made with their engines— 
but were given no other information. At the 
end of the test period, engine performance was 
reported to be equal or improved in all cases. 


Big investment pays off 
The new fuel was developed after long and 
intensive experimentation at the Central’s 
million-dollar Cleveland Technical Research 
Center. 

With an electron microscope, Central’s scien- 
tists studied the physical make-up of the 
refinery by-product in great detail. They dis- 
covered that by means of an additive, certain 
noncombustible particles could be made to 
burn—so the fuel would deliver its full power. 
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The Research Center has dozens of other proj- 
ects under consideration, too. Priority goes 
to those that will contribute the most to better 
railroad service . . . offer the most savings. 
Researchers are continually trying to improve 
fuels . . . are investigating new freight car 
construction, new loading devices . . . better 


design of equipment from signal light bulbs to 
broom handles. 





Key to the discovery of the new fuel was the powerful 
electron microscope. The Central was one of the first 
railroads in the country to obtain such equipment. 


Research is just one of the things that’s new on 
this progressive “‘new”’ railroad. Ask our freight 
salesman about some of the other recent 
developments that will help us move your 
freight faster, safer and more economically 
than ever before. 


Route of the “Early Birds’—Fast Freight Service 


New York Central Railroad 
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AVAILABLE 
FOR PURCHASE 


modern 
air-conditioned 


LUNCH COUNTER 
LOUNGE CAR 
















@ Lightweight—137,000 pounds 


® High strength, low carbon steel construction 


@ 20 seats in lounge—8 booth seats—12 stools at 
lunch counter 


@ Overhead steam-ejector heat and air conditioning 
system 


@ 32-volt incandescent lighting 


@ Interior finish steel and pressed wood—blue color 
scheme 


® Stainless steel exterior—fluted below windows 


Roller bearing journals 


@ Built in 1946 





Address inquiries to 
L. J. Ahlering 
Vice President, 
Purchasing Agent 








CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD 


332 South Michigan Avenue * Chicago 4, Illinois 
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“FLUSH” 


WITHOUT 
arena 
Eps Kin 
GS 


ye swilitibe | car bolts 


"Wood engineered” for a smooth 
level-with-the-surface moisture 
tight seal without counter- 
sinking .. . Sealtite fins bear 
against wood on a radial 
plane to prevent turning when 
nuts are set. Available in 
Hot-Dip Galvanized finish 

for “Long Life Economy,” 

in black for low first 

cost. Call, write or 

wire for sample prices. 










Bolt available 
with Loktite 
Nut No. 2 or 
std. sq. (shown) 
and hexagon 
nuts. 





Cross section of head from 
above, showing fins, 
‘e bevel and shank. 


BOLT & NUT COMPANY 
504 Malcoim Ave. S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


SPECIAL REPORT TO THE 
CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES! 


When? October 7th Railway Age. 

It’s controversial . . . it’s a much needed 
report that’s been a long time coming. One 
of the hottest issues ever to come off our 
presses! It will be the talk of the entire 
country! 

You'll be searching in vain for a copy if 
you don’t... 

Fill out the coupon below and get your 
subscription started NOW! 


| 
| Railway Age 8-19-57 
| Circulation Department, Emmett St., Bristol, Conn. 

I 
| Please send Railway Age to me every week: | 
I for one year $4 {-] Payment enclosed | 
; for two years $6 [| Bill me after service begins 

ID. secssuncsassvsecccssecihisensvubsupsensansen pirbaproseocenutbiabecshecseevenpalanelansinee 

| 

| aia PARIS sn sincihini cies isicsesccsencestdremsigtuotsetearensectonaepnneaiansee ; 
| WG Nosesssciseeedncoeens ecto ene ONIN Sicsctesscaneckauteosotnabvins | 
SD MRM asascecessecpssaobbabpprct naan abecbents Likes saieleadid fotaneinackagesotbics | 
| DE crcacresscoepnavaimormieataaaiies DUURD p cisccsckovecotesosbocteoepestaieets | 
1 Above rates apply TO RAILROAD MEN ONLY (in the U.S. | 
| Canada and Mexico) | 
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arriving on Track 9 


Everything about Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad’s new “Jet Rocket” 
suggests tomorrow—low, glistening beauty, smooth, floating ride, vast picture win- 
dows, super speeds. All of these innovations signal a completely new, more comfort- 
able, more efficient era of train travel. 

This Talgo-type train of tomorrow rides on wheels that have proved their depend- 
ability through years of service—USS Multiple-Wear Wrought Steel Wheels. These 
wheels are well prepared for the rigorous demands of the future because of the manu- 
facturing process by which they are made... the Wrought process. 

American Car and Foundry’s major objective in building the “Jet Rocket” was 
to provide the utmost in speed, safety and comfort at the least possible cost. USS 
Multiple-Wear Wrought Steel Wheels fit into this pattern exactly. They can take 
prolonged wear, severe braking and high-speed impacts because they aie extremely 
tough and ductile. Thus, they are reliable, thanks to the forging process by which 
they are made. 

In addition to all passenger applications, USS Multiple-Wear Wrought Steel 
Wheels are highly practical for freight service—a fact proved by the many far-sighted 
railroad men who are already reaping the benefits of greater dependability and 
economy offered by these tough, long-wearing wheels. 

USS Wrought Steel Wheels are produced at two strategically located plants: 


The McKees Rocks (Pittsburgh), Pennsylvania plant, serving the East and South- 
east; and the Gary, Indiana plant, supplying the Western and Southwestern lines. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH, PA, * COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. * UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS WROUGHT STEEL WHEELS 
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SHOT PEENING creates a thin, cold worked layer that, in 
effect, causes the spring to operate at lower stress. Shot 
peening also erases tiny surface imperfections which could 
cause stress concentration points leading to spring failure. 


Crucible fatigue-resistant springs 


help keep cars off the repair tracks 


Three major railroads report: 90% of all car 
springs fail due to permanent set — only 10% 
due to other causes. You can reduce the fre- 
quency of failures by using Crucible’s single 
heat treated fatigue-resistant springs. They’re 
made stronger to last longer, yet cost no more 
than conventional springs. 

Crucible fatigue-resistant springs are 
stronger because they’re single heat treated 
and shot peened. These processes provide better 





hardenability, higher elastic limits and greater 
resistance to working stresses. 

Help keep cars off the repair tracks and reduce 
“bad-order” car expenses by using Crucible 
fatigue-resistant springs. They’re your best 
guarantee of long, low-cost spring service. For 
further details, write for folder: Spring Divi- 
sion, Crucible Steel Company of America, 
McCandless Avenue, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


|CRUCIBLE| spring division 


Crucible Steel Company of America 
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People in the News 








ALTON & SOUTHERN.—Robert K. Keineman, direc- 
tor of industrial relations, Aluminum Company 
of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., elected vice-pres- 
ident, Alton & Southern, East St. Louis, Ill, ef- 
fective January 1, 1958. 


BURLINGTON—R. E. Taylor, mechanical engineer, 
appointed engineer equipment (design and 
maintenance), Chicago, and D. V. Hon, super- 
intendent car department, named assistant en- 
gineer equipment (design and maintenance), 
and their former positions abolished. William 
Baver, general car inspector, lines east of the 
Missouri River, appointed assistant engineer 
equipment (design and maintenance), and is 
succeeded by J. J. Mathieu, mechanical inspec- 
tor. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—J. L. Cann, district en- 
gineer, Vancouver, B. C., transferred to the 
Montreal district, succeeding E. S$. English, pro- 
moted. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC.—Roland E. Wilkes, manager, 
Canadian Pacific Transport Company, Winni- 
peg, Man., named manager, piggyback services, 
CPR, Montreal, Que., with system-wide juris- 
diction, 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—Gregory S. DeVine, exe- 
cutive vice-president, Peabody Southern Coal 
Company, and president, St. Louis Coal Sales 
Company, joins the C&O September | as a vice- 
president at Cleveland. 

William E. Turner, assistant to vice-president 
merchandise traffic, Cleveland, appointed freight 
trafic manager—sales, Pittsburgh, succeeding 
J. Parker Donovan, transferred to Detroit. 

George McCann, advertising and publicity man- 
ager, McDowell Company, Inc., Cleveland, ap- 
pointed assistant to director of public relations, 
C&O. 

H. M. Vise, Jr., assistant to general superin- 
tendent car department, Richmond, Va., pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent car depart- 
ment, Grand Rapids, Mich. $. M. Ehrman, gen- 
eral foreman car department, Columbus, Ohio, 
succeeds Mr. Vise. D. H. Richmond named assist- 
ant general master mechanic, Huntington, W. 
Va. Position of master mechanic at Huntington, 
formerly held by Mr. Richmond, abolished. 
Jurisdiction of J. C. Smith, general master me- 
chanic, Richmond, now includes the entire 
Eastern region. L. H. Booth, general master me- 
chanic, Huntington, assumes jurisdiction for the 
entire Central region. 

K. J. Cohill named assistant auditor of ex- 
penditures—Northern region, Detroit. Arthur D. 
Florance promoted to assistant general coal traf- 
fic agent, Milwaukee, succeeding William R. 
Hanes, general coal traffic agent, retired. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN.—Donald R. Sher- 
man, senior accountant of Arthur Anderson & 
Company, Detroit, appointed assistant auditor 
capital expenditures, C&NW, Chicago. 


sy 


Gregory S. DeVine 
CPR c&O 





Roland E. Wilkes 


CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH BEND.—Walter 
W. Weber appointed superintendent in charge of 
all transportation duties, succeeding D. E. 
Ferner, named acting general manager. 


COTTON BELT.— Clyde W. Fiddes, general solici- 
tor, Tyler, Tex., appointed general counsel, St. 
Louis, to succeed John W. Murphy, who retires 
August 31. 


FRISCO.—Dr. R. H. Kessner appointed director of 
supervisory training, St. Louis, succeeding Paul 
Schmitz, named assistant to the general manager, 
Springheld, Mo. V. C. White, assistant division 
superintendent, Amory, Miss., named Dr. Kess- 
ner’s assistant in the training program. 


GREENVILLE & NORTHERN.—S. M. Pinsly named 
president, H. €£. Levine, vice-president, R. E. 
Priestley, assistant treasurer and D. U. Harrell, 
general manager. F. G. Hamblen, vice-president 
and general manager, retired. General offices 
are at 150 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN.—Thomas M. Neale ap- 
pointed dining car superintendent, succeeding 
©. E. Thomas, retired. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC.—J. E. Barclay appointed de 
murrage manager, St. Louis, Mo., succeeding 
T. R. Bondurant, retired. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL.—Joseph P. Flynn appointed 
community relations representative—assigned, 
primarily, to customer relations in New York 
area, with especial emphasis on NYC com- 
muters. 


ONTARIO NORTHLAND.—C. H. Stevenson, auditor 
of revenues, North Bay, Ont., appointed as- 
sistant comptroller. H. W. Stuckey, assistant audi- 
tor of revenues, named auditor of revenues. 


SANTA FE.—Effective August 5, B. O. Bernard 
resumed his duties as superintendent, Los An- 
geles Terminal division, Los Angeles, following 
a leave of absence (Railway Age, July 8, p. 
54). 


SEABOARD.—C. F. Kelly, trainmaster, Raleigh, N. 
C., appointed assistant superintendent, North 
Florida division, Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOO LINE.—Russell M. Olson, auditor of disburse- 
ments, Minneapolis, appointed assistant comp- 
troller there, to succeed John E. Bertelson, de- 
ceased. Paul G. Anderson, assistant auditor of 
disbursements, named to replace Mr. Olson, 
Ronald A. Brachlow, general accountant, pro- 
moted to assistant to comptroller, and is suc- 
ceeded by Ellsworth F. Nord, chief clerk in Cap- 
ital Expenditure ection. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—Effective August 16, the 
Yuma division and the Los Angeles division 
consolidated, and P. D. Robinson, superintendent, 
assigned jurisdiction over the combined division 
which will be known as the Los Angeles divi- 
sion. 


SPOKANE, PORTLAND & SEATTLE.—F. G. Burgard, 
chief clerk revenue accounts division, appointed 
auditor revenue accounts, succeeding E. C. 
Michelsen, who retired August 1. 


TEXAS & NEW ORLEANS.—C. C. Billingslea, signal 
supervisor, Houston, Tex., appointed signal en- 
gineer there, succeeding W. R. Smylie, who re- 
tired July 31. 


UNION PACIFIC.—R. M. Brown, district engineer, 
Western districts, Salt Lake City, Utah, ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of dis- 
trict engineer, Northwestern district, Portland, 
Ore. J. W. Godfrey, Wyoming division engineer, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., named district engineer, South- 
Central district, Salt Lake City. W. R. Tyler, 
Kansas division engineer, Kansas City, Mo., 


















C. C. Billingslea 
T&NO 


Clyde W. Fiddes 
Cotton Belt 


named to succeed Mr. Godfrey, and in turn is 
replaced by J. M. Bates, division engineer, Los 
Angeles. F. G. Schurman, assistant engineer on 
location working out of Omaha, succeeds Mr. 
Bates. 


WABASH—Irvin H. Soldwish, auditor, St. Louis, 
promoted to the newly created position of assist- 
ant general auditor. Aloysius J. Lamprecht, audi- 
tor of disbursements, St. Louis, named to suc- 
ceed Mr. Soldwish, and in turn is replaced by 
Edwin J. Sondhaus, chief clerk to the auditor of 
disbursements. 

The New York traffic department offices of 
the Wabash are now located at Room 3100, 233 
Broadway. 


WESTERN MARYLAND.—The Baltimore, Md., of- 
fices of this road are now located at 300 St 
Paul Place. 


Supply Trade 





John M. Welch has joined Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation as Chicago regional sales 
manager for Olin Aluminum. He had been dis- 
trict sales manager for Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corporation in Chicago. 


General American Transportation Corporation 
has completed a $750,000 plastics research lab- 
oratory at its East Chicago (Ind.) plant. The 
laboratory is equipped to test all existing plas- 
tics and to develop new types and new uses. 
It is divided into three sections—a_ physical 
testing room, a unit to conduct research in 
reinforced plastics, and a section equipped for 
research on both vacuum-forming and injection 
molding of thermoplastics. 


SKF Inudustries, Inc., has announced acquisition 
of Ty:on Bearing Corporation, manufacturer of 
tapered roller bearings exclusively, at Massillon, 
Ohio. It will be known as Tyson Bearing Com- 
pany, division of SKF Industries, Inc. 


A. M. Byers Company and National Electric Prod- 
ucts Corporation have entered an agreement 
whereby National Electric has been given ex- 
clusive finishing and marketing rights to Byers 
Company’s Underwriters’ Laboratories approved 
wrought iron electrical conduit. National Elec- 
tric will market the conduit through its district 
offices and distributors throughout the United 
States. 


Several U.S. manufacturers will participate in 
the exhibition of railroad equipment and sup- 
plies at the Pan American Railway Congress at 
Buenos Aires, August 30-September 13. Displays 
may be sent into the country for exhibit duty- 
free. Information about the exhibition may be 
obtained by cable from “Panriel, Baires.” 


Timken Roller Bearing Company launches its 
first network television program September 23 
on the NBC network. A documentary dealing 
with construction of the Antarctica Turnpike 
will be presented. A second program dealing 
with the Presidency of Theodore Roosevelt and 
the pre-World War I era will be offered on 
NBC November 21. 
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Two Starts to a 


Better Finish... 
af Lower Cost 
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HOT SPRAY makes use of controlled heat to maintain constant 
paint viscosity. The results—better finish, shorter drying time, 
improved coverage and flow-out and sizeable savings in mate- 
rials—are widely recognized by Railroads and carbuilders 
everywhere. 


ALL THESE ADVANTAGES are now offered in two new Spee-Flo 
hot spray units specially designed to provide the portability 
and long hose lengths needed for maintenance painting in 
shops and yards. Completely self-contained, these new units 
combine the famous Spee-Flo hot spray heater and divorced 
action reciprocating pump in models which carry the original 
five or fifty-five gallon paint drum. 


TEMPERATURE SELECTION is made automatically by means of a 
Dial-a-Matic controller. Circulation from heater to gun main- 
tains constant selected temperature. These mobile units provide 
hot spray temperatures for one or two guns with hoses up 
to 75 feet long. 


1200 Series Chieftan with 55-gallon drum. 


START RIGHT NOW 


to get a better finish—write for 
literature including the booklet “Why Hot 
Spray?” Contains detailed case 


histories of hot spray applications. 
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600 and 900 Series “Little Chief” 
with five or ten gallon drum. 


CHECK THESE 
ADVANTAGES 


One coat application—labor 
savings to 50% 


Sharply reduced overspray 


Much faster drying time in 
all weather 


~~ <.s * 


Better appearance and 
longer life through increased 
film thickness 


ARRANGE FOR 
AN ON-THE-JOB 
DEMONSTRATION 


AY 300 Die, 


MANUFACTURING CORP. 
720 POLK AVE. HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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WROUGHT IRON AIR BRAKE PIPING STOPS 


List all the improved design features incor- 
porated into Northern Pacific’s fleet of 500 
refrigeration cars and you would end up 
with several pages. 

They range all the way from an increased 
truck capacity of 24% to greater door width 
which speeds up lift truck loading and un- 
loading operations. A memo from the Line’s 
Mechanical Engineer summed it up this 
way: ‘These cars are designed to better meet 
present day operating conditions, reduce 
maintenance, and provide more years of 
better car service.” 

Specific evidence of these lower mainte- 
nance and longer service life objectives is 
the use of wrought iron for the air brake 





systems on all cars. More than 22,000 feet 
of this time-tested material was used to 
safeguard the all-important braking system 
against premature failure caused by corro- 
sion and fatigue. 

The cars, representing an investment of 
approximately five million dollars, were 
built at Northern Pacific’s Brainerd, Minne- 
sota, Car Shops. 

Our Special Report, The Use of Wrought 
Iron for Air Brake Piping, explains wrought 
iron’s resistance against shock and fatigue 
stresses, its excellent mechanical properties, 
and its ability to resist corrosion. Write for 
your copy. A. M. Byers Company, Clark 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


BYERS Wrought Iron Tubular and Hot Rolled Products 


Corrosion costs you more than Wrought Iron 
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MARKET OUTLOOK at a glance 


Carloadings Slip 
Just a Wee .03 % 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended August 10 totaled 740,- 
471 cars, the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads announced on August 
15. This was a decrease of 240 cars, 
or 0.03%, compared with the previous 
week; an increase of 25,264 cars, or 
3.5%, compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year; and a decrease of 
29,780 cars, or 3.9%, compared with 
the equivalent 1955 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended August 3 totaled 740,711 
cars; the summary, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, AAR, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, August 3 


District 1957 1956 1955 

Eastern ...... 111,680 108,732 124,336 
Allegheny .... 142,755 108,624 151,620 
Pocahontas ... 68 742 64,201 60 168 
Southern ..... 115,901 123,960 116,982 
Northwestern .. 129,059 79,179 128,244 
Central Western 120,219 118,130 122,517 


Southwestern . 52,355 57,461 56,620 








Total Western 
Districts .... 301,633 254,770 307,381 





Total All Roads 740,711 660,287 750,387 








Commodities: 
Grain and grain 








products ... 61,367 59 711 57,369 
Livestock ..... 4942 8,758 5,801 
oe a ee 235,396 134,992 125,268 
Forest Products 41,774 49,730 46,881 
erie: 90, 23,522 81,426 
OS Ea 10,670 4,532 12,986 
Merchandise I.c.I. 54,010 58,926 64,910 
Miscellaneous . 341,689 320,116 365 746 
RR Ot atena us 740,711 660,287 760,387 
2 weer 736 407 649,806 790,426 
pS Se 743,359 648,492 781,908 
St US dowat'e 691,991 619,988 794,138 
ee Pe Sea 535,334 297 648,992 





Cumulative total, 


32 weeks .. 21,289,312 21,985 916 21,655,945 


IN CANADA.—Carloadings — for 
the ten-day period ended July 31 to- 
taled 132,433 cars, compared with 
89,970 cars for the previous seven- 
day period, according to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
ars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 


Totals for Canada: 


Te 133,876 45,347 
Cumulative Totals: 

eS. 2,320,675 979,222 

Sealy Bt, FOO | veces 2,508,554 1,031,025 

TK me. Sec 132,433 47,497 
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New Equipment 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 


& P-S Boosts Deliveries. — Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany increased freight car deliveries to 1,787 in July, compared to 1,667 in 
June and 1,009 in July of 1956. 


LOCOMOTIVES 

& Diesel Curve Up, Steam Down.—There were 70 new diesel-electric 
units installed in the month of June, as compared with 103 steam locomotives 
retired, according to AAR report summarized below. Class I roads owned 
or leased 26,841 diesels on July 1 and 26,771 on June 1; they owned 3,165 
steamers July 1—3,268 a month earlier. 


Owned or leased Stored Serviceable Waiting Shops 


July 1 July 1 July 1 
1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1965 
ee Us 5 6s wb s-0 on 26,841 25,641 35 6 978 772 
Steam (Locomotives) ........ 3,165 7,227 884 584 580 722 
| nee ere 612 663 10 10 75 65 


New Facilities 


> Baltimore & Ohio.—Announced plans for a new spur involving the 
largest single track cut ever constructed on its lines; four-mile segment will 
be completed by November 1958 to serve new coal-mining development near 
Mannington, W. Va. Cut will have maximum depth of 155 feet and would 
be cheaper than tunnel, engineering studies indicated. 


& Brazil.— Union Switch & Signal has announced signing of million- 
dollar contract with Companhia Paulista de Estradas de Ferro to provide rail- 
road with centralized traffic control for 75-mile strip from Bauru to Marilia; 
control machine will be at Bauru where similar unit is in service for 100 miles 
of CTC from there to Itirapina. 


& Canadian National.—ls forming a new subdivision, the “Bartibog,” to 
include 23-mile $3,000,000 line being built from Bartibog, N.B., to new 
Heath Steele mine site for production of 120,000 transportable tons of lead, 


“zinc and copper annually. 


& New York Central.—Plans to build another modern classification yard 
at an as-yet unannounced site in its Southern District. 


& Soo Line.—Will receive bids August 2 for replacement of swing bridge 
over the Sault Ste. Marie government canal with vertical lift span; project 
will be financed by U.S. government and the Sault Ste. Marie Bridge Com- 
pany; work is expected to be completed in 1960. 


& Southern Pacific—Will build new cross-tie treating plant at Houston, 
Tex.; plant will use vapor drying equipment to season ties in matter of hours 
(compared to 12 to 15 months by air seasoning); project will begin in 
August and is to be completed in March 1959; estimated cost exceeds 
$1,000,000. 


& Union Pacific—Will install CTC on 209 miles of single track and 19 
miles of double track between Glenns Ferry, Idaho and Huntington, Ore.; 
equipment order was placed with Union Switch & Signal division of WAB Co. 
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Sige Bear 


with Sviecerces HAIRINSUL 


SIX MAJOR REASONS WHY 
LEADING REFRIGERATOR 
CAR LINES SPECIFY 


Streamlite HAIRINSUL 


1. LOW CONDUCTIVITY. Thoroughly washed 
and sterilized, all-hair heat barrier. Rated 
conductivity—.25 btu per square foot, per 
hour, per degree F., per inch thick. 

2. LIGHT WEIGHT. Advanced processing me- 
thods reduce weight of Streamlite Hairin- 
sul by 40° 

3. PERMANENT. Does not disintegrate when 
wet, resists absorption. Will not shake 
down, is fire-resistant and odorless. 

4. EASY TO INSTALL. Blankets may be ap- 
plied to car wall in one piece, from sill 
to plate and from one side door to the 
other Self-supporting in wall sections 
between fasteners 


5. COMPLETE RANGE, Streamlite Hairinsul 


Car building engineers have long re- 
cognized that Streamlite HAIRINSUL is the 
most efficient insulation under all operat- 
ing conditions. A half century of successful 
use is proof enough that service conditions 
never retard its high insulating efficiency. 

Not only is Streamlite HAIRINSUL a 
one-time investment; it actually outlives 
the life of the car and can be salvaged in 
perfect condition for use in new cars. 


is available 1," to 4” thick, up to 127” 
wide. Stitched on 5” or 10” centers be- 
tween two layers of reinforced asphalt 


laminated paper. Other specified cover- 
ings are available 

6. HIGH SALVAGE VALUE. The all-hair con- 
tent does not deteriorate with age; there- 
fore has high salvage value. No other 
type of insulation offers a comparable 
saving. 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 


Merchandise Mart * Chicago, Illinois 


cy YY, 


al 


Basa nto) 
Sticemite \{ HAIRINSUL |g 









SETS THE STANDARD BY WHICH ALL OTHER REFRIGERATOR CAR INSULATIONS ARE JUDGED 
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for longer lite... 
less maintenance! 





RAILWAY AGE 


Install Adlake Diaphragms! 


Top and Legs Are Separate Units! 
Gives flexibility for longer life— 
prevents tearing at corners. 
Replaceable Sections! Replace dam- 
aged sections only—not the whole 
diaphragm. 

Sloping Top Drains Water! Rain, snow, 
dirt, carry off quickly, moisture 
doesn’t collect. 

New Belting Treatment! Fibers last 
much longer, and resist car-wash- 
ing detergents. Aluminum finish 
for new-type cars. 

Cleaner Vestibules! Snow, rain, dirt 
stay out; new boot completely 
covers space between diaphragm 
and toe plate. 

For the full story on 
Adlake diaphragms, write 
The Adams & Westlake Company, 
1150 N. Michigan, Elkhart, Ind. 


THE 


Adams g Westlake 


COMPANY 
Established 1857 
New York ¢ ELKHART, INDIANA e« Chicago 


Manufacturers of Adlake Specialties 
and Equipment for the Railroad Industry 






« 077 






VI 7) 
< ANNIVERSARY 






1857-1957 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 








FOR SALE 
RECONDITIONED 
RAILROAD CARS FOR INTERPLANT USE 
GONDOLAS e BOX e FLAT 
ERMAN-HOWELL DIVISION 


332 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
WEbster 9-0500 











5 ysoKW, GE Rotary Convert- 
ers-HCC-6-600V. DC. 


S. M. DAVIS 
510 teSalle St. Lovis 4, Missouri 


1500 KW RECTIFIER 
Pag Sat nag 9 — Mercury 
cptiee 3/60/44,C00 AC- 
13,600 





FOR SALE BUY BONDS 





DC, Automatic Con- 











4 Whiting High Lift 
Portable Jacks, 25 ton capacity; 
440 volt; 3 phase; 60 cycle 7'/2 
H.P. motois, Late model. 

D. D. Phillips, Purchasing Agent 
Boston and Maine Railroad 
North Station 

Boston 14, Mass. 


FOSTER 


QUALITY 


RELAYING 
RAILS 









FOR SALE 


Electric 





Lower installation and maintenance 





costs—handle more cars better. Foster 
nationwide warehouses also stock 





TOP TRANSPORTATION Ex. } 
ECUTIVE wanted by 
railroad; advancement as merited; 
headquarters New 
State age, experience and present 
salary. 
dres: 
36 Church St., 
N.Y. 


“se every New Rail Section 12# through 
175#, Switch Material and Accessories 
to meet your specific job requirements. 


SEND FOR CATALOGS 


eleciric 








York City. 


Replies confidential: Ad- 
Box 836 RAILWAY AGE, 
New York 7, 
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QUICK DATA on 


diesel locomotives 
components ... shops 


servicing. Standard authority 
since 1906. 15th edition $10.00 
to railroaders. (others, $12.00) 


Written by and for railroaders in cooperation 
with the AAR Mechanical Division, this industry- 
accepted reference work is indispensable to 
mechanical officers, supervisors, purchasing 
agents, department heads and others. Over 600 
of its 728 lavishly illustrated pages give facts 
on diesel locomotives, engines and parts; fuels 
and lubricants; controls; chassis and cabs; trucks; 
train heating; couplers; draft gears; brakes; 
shops; engine terminals; mechanical and electri- 


cal maintenance. There is a new 66-page section on electrical fundamentals as 
they apply to diesel-electrics. Complete dictionary of diesel-locomotive terms, 


bibliography and index. 


30 Church Street 
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SIMMONS-BOARDMAN BOOKS 


New York 7, N.Y. 








Present Edition 
Going Fast! 
Order now; avoid 
disappointment 


Published only at 


intervals, the Locomotive Cy 


irregular 


clopedia is always a sell-out 
After each edition is gone 
there ire invariably rail 
roaders who order too late 
So don’t wait; order yours 
today. SAVE MONEY! Make 
up a group order with fel 
T more 
copies and pay less. Write 
“Railway Book 


low workers for six 


for details of 
Club” plan 
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The Action Page 








Stop the Rust—Save $400 Million 


lle 





There is probably no area of the rail- 
road industry where more substantial 
savings could be realized, in relation to 
effort expended, than by attention to 
arresting and preventing corrosion. 
tust damage to motive power, rolling 
stock and structures, it has been esti- 
mated, is costing the railroads around 
$400 million each year. 

Most things the railroads do well— 
in the realm of their physical proper- 
ties—are achieved by reliance on people 
trained in mechanical, civil or electrical 
engineering. Isn’t it likely that similar 
recourse by the railroads to people 
trained in the science of anti-corrosion 


-engineering would be comparably 


profitable? 


A prominent railroad officer with recognized 
engineering ability recently outlined his views on 
this subject, somewhat as follows: 

“The elimination of corrosion damage, by 
what is known as simple rust, can and must be 
approached from two principal viewpoints: first, 
by the selection of metals least susceptible to 
corrosion damage and, second, when metals 
must be used that are susceptible to corrosion 
under normal conditions, by making every effort 
to protect these metals (in the case of cars) by 
the use of sealing compounds between sheets at 
joints, and by paints which will seal the exposed 
portions of the metals against rust from normal 


shopping-to-shopping periods. No niggardliness 
should enter into the selection of materials or 
paints to be used —the cheapest protection in 
the long run is that which will retain its protec- 
tive value over the longest period of time.” 


There are two important observations which 
may be added to this officer’s advice, namely: 
(1) it is necessary, not only to specify materials 
which are adequately corrosion-resistant, but also 
to watch the combinations in which they are 
used, and to consider the designs of equipment 
and structures, particularly with respect to joints; 
(2) when it comes to painting, even if quality 
materials are used, a large part of the value of 
such materials will be lost if the relatively small 
additional cost of proper surface preparation is 
not incurred. 

Comprehensive information on this important 
problem has been presented in two articles in 
this issue. One, on page 18, explores the subject 
from the standpoint of (a) costs of corrosion, 
most of them avoidable; (b) methods of pre- 
vention; and (c) factors involved in proper sur- 
face protection. The other article (page 25), 
reports upon the intensive technological research 
by manufacturers of surface-protecting materials. 

The railroads have traditionally sought to hold 
down the initial cost of such equipment as freight 
cars. Sometimes this practice results in shortened 
service life. In today’s inflated economy the 
extension of service life is of vital dollar value, 
and the extra cost of providing corrosion-resist- 
ant materials, proper surface preparation, and 
adequate surface-protective finishes may be 
money well spent. A modest bill for preventive 
medical attention is usually preferable to a long 
siege of lingering ill-health. 


PREVENTION IS THE CURE: It is a calamity for the railroads to keep on in- 
curring their $400 million annual burden from rust. With new investment money so 
hard to come by, there’s all the more reason to try to preserve facilities already 
financed. It is usually good business to incur reasonable operating expenses which 
will minimize heavy outlays of new capital. Chemical and metallurgical engineers 
are prepared to offer sound prescriptions for corrosion prevention. Manufacturers 
are ready to fill these prescriptions. Paint, moreover, has a morale value—not physi- 
cal alone. Painted cleanliness inspires confidence—rustiness doesn’t. 
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ORATED DROP-END UNITS peed Cervice - 
Sustain Structure 






TTL Mtl P 
AND ONE MAN OPERATION 4 
a 
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For Running Gear Cleaning... 


i's NU-TRUCK by TURCO 


Powerful T-N-T (Turco-Nu-Truck) makes short work of 
cleaning diesel and passenger running gear, underframes, 
wheels and fuel tanks. Grease, crater compound, oil and 
dirt fall easy prey to its potent attack. Even that tena- 
cious, hard-to-remove brown scum (oxide film) is quickly 
and thoroughly removed. What’s more, this material does 
its job in one easy operation... with no need for other pro- 
cessing ...and, with no objectionable burning fumes. 


Turco-Nu-Truck is but one of many materials comprising 
the complete line of Turco compounds engineered specifi- 


RAPH COUR 


OUTHERN PACIFIC 


cally for railroad cleaning. Included in this line are acid 
and alkaline exterior cleaners, hot and cold tank cleaners, 
emulsion cleaners, electrical equipment cleaners, steam 
cleaners, rust removers and preventives, paint strippers, 
phosphate pre-paint treatments, dye penetrant flaw loca- 
tion materials, a full line of cleaning equipment, and 
many, many specialty products. This complete line, plus 
on-the-spot nationwide Turco technical service, stands as 
the main reason why, when it comes to cleaning, America’s 
leading railroads turn to Turco... first! 


TURCO PRODUCTS, INC. f2//road Division 
Chemical Processing Compounds 


Factories: Newark, Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, London, Rotterdam, Sydney, Mexico City, Okinawa 
Manufactured in Canada by B. W. Deane & Co., Montreal 


6135 South Central Avenue, Los Angeles 1, California 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


or 


RAILROA 





